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SOME  POINTS  OF  CONTRAST  IN  THE  EDU¬ 
CATIONAL  SITUATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
AMERICA' 

That  great  inspirer  of  educational  interest,  Colonel  Parker, 
used  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  foregone  conclusions. 
Every  student  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  clear  his  mind  of 
prepossessions  and  of  bias  when  he  tries  to  measure  the  good 
and  the  evil  in  so  intimate  and  intricate  a  thing  as  a  system 
of  national  education.  But  shall  we  not  do  well  to  be  on  our 
guard,  not  only  against  foregone  C(jnclusions,  but  also  against 
those  which  are  premature  and  superficial  ?  W'e  slowly  come 
to  understand  how  hard  a  task  it  is  to  trace  the  subtle  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  to  probe  the  secret  hopes,  of  an  educational  system, 
of  which  we  ourselves,  by  birthright  and  upbringing,  have 
had  long  and  close  experience.  How  much  more,  therefore, 
is  it  right  for  one  to  shrink  from  any  feeling  of  self-confidence 
in  reviewing  the  educational  situation  in  another  country,  of 
the  inner  life  of  which,  deep  as  his  sympathies  may  be  with 
what  he  believes  to  be  its  central  and  animating  principles, 
a  stranger  can  at  best  know  so  dangerously  little. 

I  need  not,  therefore,  ask  you  to  excuse  the  tentative  form 
of  this  address.  It  would  be  an  impertinence  for  me  to  speak 
to  you  in  any  other  tones.  And  the  more  ambitious  my 
theorizing,  the  more  disastrous  would  be  my  fate  at  the  hands 
of  critics  who,  like  so  many  of  my  hearers,  are  steeped  in  the 
knowledge  of  those  educational  affairs  which  I  have  only 
observed,  and  that  somewhat  hurriedly,  from  the  outside. 
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First  of  all,  let  me  briefly  recall  to  you  certain  broad  and 
simple  facts  which  have  had  a  governing  influence  on  your 
national  life  and  therefore  on  your  national  education. 

The  streams  of  immigration  which  trickled  into  this  country 
in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  bore  with  them 
strong  views,  or  at  least  ingrained  habits  of  mind,  in  regard 
to  the  aims,  the  forms,  and  the  functions  of  government.  But 
broadly  speaking  and  with  due  allowance  for  such  disquieting 
phenomena  as  Roger  Williams  in  Salem,  the  various  types 
of  political  and  ecclesiastical  affinity  naturally  sorted  them¬ 
selves  out  in  different  localities,  so  far  separated  as  to  allow 
of  the  healthy  development  of  somewhat  disparate  ideals  of 
social  order.  True  it  was  that,  as  became  plain  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  struggle  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  com¬ 
mon  instinct  for  independence  from  European  control  ani¬ 
mated  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Colonies  in  North  America;  but  there  was  also,  amongst  the 
colonies  themselves,  an  inner  conflict  of  social  ideals,  which 
under  the  stress  of  later  economic  development  revealed 
itself  in  that  great  struggle  between  North  and  South,  now 
hallowed  by  heroic  memories  of  valor  and  self-sacrifice  on 
either  side  and  in  its  issue  the  seal  of  the  true  unity  of  the 
American  people.  These  conflicting  ideals  of  social  order 
revealed  themselves  partly  in  the  unit  of  local  administration — 
viz.,  the  county  and  the  town;  partly  in  preference  (not 
equally  serious  on  both  sides)  for  this  or  that  form  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  organization;  but  still  more  characteristically  in  the 
very  different  attitude  taken  by  Virginia  and  New  England 
toward  the  task  of  common  education.  But  it  was  a  matter 
of  no  small  moment  that  these  differing  types  of  social  ideals 
were  segregated  from  one  another  at  different  points  in  the 
long  Eastern  seaboard  of  this  continent.  Now  in  England 
these  two  ideals,  and  the  people  in  whose  heart’s  fiber  these 
ideals  were  embodied,  were  intermixed  in  one  small  kingdom, 
and  in  almost  every  separate  part  of  it.  Hence  came  tbe 
two  most  important  of  all  the  emigrations  to  America  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  hence  our  English  civil 
war;  hence,  in  our  despair  at  reaching  an  ultimate  settlement 
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of  these  problems  of  human  destiny  and  of  State  rights, 
either  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  or  even  by  the  pnxess  of 
incessant  debate,  like  that  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  pictured 
for  us  in  the  opening  pages  of  Woodstock,  we  in  England 
welcomed  the  vague  political  and  religious  compromise  which 
enveloped  us  during  the  later  years  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which,  by  its  baffling 
repression  of  any  tendency  to  emtxidy  unflinching  logic  in 
clear-cut  schemes  for  social  reorganization,  turned  the  thought 
of  so  many  of  our  bolder  and  more  adventurous  spirits  to  the 
winning  of  a  new  Empire  in  the  East.  Hence,  too,  because 
we  have  differed  so  profoundly  on  many  of  the  religious  and 
political  conceptions  which  lie  at  the  root  of  any  system  of 
unified  national  education,  we  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
building  up  one  simple  fabric  of  common  schools,  supported 
by  all,  congenial  to  all,  beloved  by  all.  During  the  last  two 
hundred  years  there  have  ,  been  two  serious  attempts  to 
organize  English  education  from  top  to  bottom  on  the  basis 
of  one  common  principle  and  of  unified  conviction.  Each 
of  these  efforts  was  inspired  by  a  profound  belief  in  the 
necessity  for  a  common  system  of  national  education,  so 
constructed  as  to  be  coherent  in  form  and  aim  from  bottom 
to  top.  The  first  of  the  two  attempts  was  made  by  an 
influential  group  of  leaders  in  the  Church  of  England  at  one 
of  the  noblest  periods  in  her  history :  after  a  long  and  obscure 
struggle  the  attempt  was  stalemated — necessarily  and  rightly 
stalemated — by  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  and  the  Nonconformist 
interest.  The  second  attempt  was  made  by  Robert  Owen 
on  the  basis  of  scientific  rationalism  illuminated  by  a  truly 
religious  passion  for  social  reform.  His  attempt  was  checked 
— necessarily  and  rightly  checked — by  the  deeper  insight  and 
tiKwe  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  leaders  of  that  movement  in 
English  thought  and  feeling  which  was  interpreted  to  us  by 
Wordsworth,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Colebridge,  by  John  Keble 
and  John  Henry  Newman. 

Again,  three  times  within  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  we  have  drawn  very  near  to  the  ideal  of  a  system  of 
national  education  which,  by  the  frank  recognition  of  differ- 
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ences,  would  have  attained  administrative  and  spiritual  unity 
on  a  higher  plane.  Three  times  the  attempt  has  failed — 
failed  partly  thru  the  perversity  of  narrow-minded  partisans, 
partly  thru  the  disastrous  influence  of  jealousy,  hut  partly 
too  thru  the  unwillingness  of  good  men,  on  lx)th  sides,  to 
surrender  what  they  conceived  to  be  points  of  essential  prin¬ 
ciple.  These  failures  to  attain  comprehension  combined  with 
administrative  efficiency  form  the  tragedy  of  English 
education. 

Secondly,  the  history  of  education  is  in  large  part  a  study  of 
controlling  traditions — social,  economic,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  traditions.  The  most  significant  things  in  it  are 
often  the  uncon.scious  things;  not  the  things  that  we  do,  but 
the  latent  ])reniises  which  color  or  govern  much  of  our 
ordinary  thinking — our  individual  thinking,  and  still  more 
our  group-thinking.  In  the  study  of  national  education  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  lines  of  thought  is  to  investigate  the  real 
reas(ms  for  the  absence  of  certain  obviously  desirable  things  in 
a  national  system  of  education;  for  example,  to  consider  why  it 
is  that  in  England,  until  fpiite  recent  times,  history  has  been,  as 
a  rule,  so  mechanically  and  uninterestingly  taucjht.tho  we  have 
one  of  the  most  heart-stirring  histories  of  all  the  nations  in 
Christendom;  and  why,  tho  our  masters  of  prose  and  verse 
are  among  the  most  precious  ])arts  of  our  British  inheritance, 
we  have,  as  a  rule,  done  so  little  to  familiarize  our  children  at 
school  with  these  beloved  masterpieces  or  even  to  train  them 
to  skill  and  power  in  the  use  of  their  mother  tongue. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  American  education,  too,  is  in 
large  part  a  study  of  controlling  traditions.  But  with  you. 
the  old  tradition,  in  passing  from  the  old  world  to  the  new. 
suffered  a  sea-change.  Much  came;  but  mucb  of  the  ancient 
power  of  certain  subtle,  immemorial  influences  was  left 
l)ehind.  It  has  been  on  the  whole,  (at  least  that  is  my  judg¬ 
ment),  good  for  the  world  that  this  was  so.  One  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  weakening  of  the  grip  of  the  old  educational 
tradition  must  suftke.  The  early  laws  of  Harvard  College 
( 1642-46)  required  every  scholar  to  be  able.  l)efore  admission. 
“  to  make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  prose  and  verse."  But 
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the  American  climate  proved  fatal  to  this  transplanted  tradi¬ 
tion.  Yet  in  England  Dr.  William  Harvey  was  at  the  same 
time  writing  notes  for  his  lectures  in  which  many  of  the 
sentences  are  a  mosaic  of  English  and  Latin.  “  Exempto 
corde,  frogg  scipp,  eele  crawle,  dogg  ambulat.”  Forty  years 
later  Locke  advised  English  parents  to  have  their  boys  taught 
Latin  as  a  spoken  language,  like  French.  Early  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  the  great  Dr.  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  carried  on  his  famous  negr)tiations  for  religious  reunion 
in  Europe  by  means  of  letters  written — not  in  French,  but — 
in  Latin.  A  generation  later,  John  Wesley,  landing  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  naturally  spoke  Latin  with  the  cultivated 
men  whom  he  met.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was 
in  Latin  that  Keble  lectured  on  poetry  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  was  followed  by  his  audiences  with  the  delighted 
and  intelligent  attention  with  which  we,  at  a  later  day,  loved 
to  hang  on  the  lips  of  Mr.  Ruskin;  and  Isaac  Williams,  most 
truthful  of  autobiographers,  tells  us  that  when  a  boy  at  Harrow, 
during  the  last  years  of  the  long  reign  of  George  HI.,  he  was 
“  so  much  used  to  think  in  Latin,  that  when  he  had  an  English 
theme  to  prepare  (which  was  very  rarely)  he  had  to  translate 
his  ideas,  which  ran  in  Latin,  into  English.” 

Thirdly,  you  have  had  to  subdue  a  continent — a  work  the 
marvel  and  the  mastery  of  which  we  cannot  yet  fully  appreci¬ 
ate.  Under  the  Providence  of  God  two  great  forces 
have  enabled  you  to  accomplish  this  work.  First,  your  re¬ 
sourceful  endurance,  and  secondly,  applied  science.  What  a 
brilliant  and  fertile  combination  has  been  this  of  undaunted 
courage,  adaptive  ingenuity  and  appreciation  of  the  practical 
value  of  long  and  costly  periods  of  unseen,  patient,  scientific 
research.  And  who  shall  say  how  much  of  the  last  element 
in  the  triple  thread  of  .American  greatness  has  come  to  you 
from  Germany?  The  figure  of  that  wise,  learned,  patient, 
soldier-teacher  Steuben,  devoting  himself  to  the  scientific 
training  of  the  .American  army  during  that  critical  winter 
at  Valley  Forge,  is  a  type  of  what  German  science  has  since 
done  in  so  many  other  fields  of  human  effort,  by  combining 
itself  with  the  resourcefulness,  the  verve,  and  the  shrewd 
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practical  insight  of  the  American  nature.  And  what  a  won¬ 
derful  power  had  Washington  of  going  to  the  heart  of  things, 
and  of  rising  above  personal  pique  or  national  jealousy  in 
thus  discerning  the  value  of  the  gift  which  the  foreign  soldier- 
teacher  had  to  bring. 

Fourthly,  you  have  been  confronted  by  the  great  task  of 
fusing  into  one  nation,  under  one  flag  and  speaking  one 
speech,  those  diverse  races  which  pour  into  this  continent 
in  an  almost  unceasing  stream.  The  common  public  school 
is,  of  necessity,  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant — probably  the  most 
important — part  of  your  national  machinery  for  assimilating 
these  extraordinarily  varied  materials. 

Hence  the  universal  recognition  in  America  of  the  political, 
practical,  and  economic  importance  of  a  first-rate  public- 
school  system  for  the  whole  people.  Practical  necessity,  not 
less  than  reasoning  and  human  sympathy,  has  led  you  to 
discern  the  deep  significance  of  national  education  to  a  degree 
which  in  England  the  masses  of  the  people  have  not  yet 
attained.  Great  indeed  and  grave  is  our  need  for  searching 
and  comprehensive  educational  experiment  and  reform.  But 
it  must  never  be  forgotten,  in  comparing  the  position  of  public 
education  in  America  with  its  position  in  England,  that  the 
imperative  need  for  sustained,  scientific,  unstinted  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  best  i)ossil)le  kinds  of  public  education  for  the 
whole  jieople  has  been  made,  by  the  obvious  facts  of  the  case, 
more  striking  and  impressive  to  the  whole  community  here 
than  with  us  in  England.  Ours  is  a  scattered  empire.  Here  j 

every  freight  train  is  an  object  lesson  in  continental  geography 
and  in  the  economic  unity  of  the  American  people.  j 

From  these  more  general  topics  I  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  j 

a  review  of  some  of  the  educational  facts  which  seem  to  have 
followed  from  the  historical  and  social  development  of  this  J 

country.  j* 

(a)  Twenty  years  and  more  of  edvtcation  on  modern  lines  |! 

seem  to  the  traveler  from  Europe  to  have  given  to  the  United  ■ 

States  a  strong  type  of  keen-witted,  hard-working,  self-con-  ^ 

trolled  young  men.  and  a  very  influential  and  public-spirited  i 

multitude  of  college  women.  We  in  England  thankfully  ; 
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recognize  the  same  types  in  our  own  midst — but  the  numbers 
and  the  influence  of  these  younger  men  and  women  seem  to 
me  to  l>e  relatively  greater  here  than  with  us.  Here,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  young  man  is  having  his  innings.  With  us  the 
older  men — hale,  respected,  but  just  a  little  cautious — are  still 
at  the  wickets,  adding  to  their  long  score.  Every  now  and 
again  one  hears  in  the  crowd  a  muttered  wish  that  they  would 
slog  a  little  harder.  -But  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a  country  to 
have  so  large  a  number  of  men  old  in  years  and  yet  able  to 
bear  the  burden  of  heavy  administrative  responsibility 

(b)  Schools  alone,  however,  would  not  have  given  you 
your  fine  type  of  young  men.  Something  else  was  needed  to 
produce  that.  I  mean,  the  sense  of  wide  opportunity.  More 
and  more  do  I  come  to  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  central 
reasons  for  certain  differences  between  your  secondary 
schools  and  ours.  An  American  boy  feels  that,  if  he  works 
hard,  shows  sense,  and  keeps  bright,  he  is  bound  to  find 
opportunity  of  success.  An  English  l)oy  grows  up  with  a 
puzzled  wonder  where  in  his  crowded  island  he  will  find  a 
promising  opportunity  for  professional  success,  or  even  for 
industrial  or  commercial  effort  congenial  to  his  taste  and 
appropriate  to  his  level  of  general  education.  This  baffling 
sense  of  a  strangely  limited  horizon  of  personal  opportunity 
is  one  of  the  subtle  causes  of  our  present  educational  hesitancy. 
Can  you  wonder  that  so  many  of  our  most  active-minded 
educators  and  statesmen  feel  it  essential  to  the  free  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  national  vigor  and  intelligence  that  our  boys 
should  be  taught  to  think  of  their  after-life  in  terms — not  of 
England  alone — but  of  Empire? 

(c)  This  sense  of  oi)portunitv  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  American  life  seems  to  me  to  be  connected  with  yet  another 
feature  of  your  education.  Your  l>^ys  and  girls  have  much 
more  choice  in  their  studies  than,  as  yet — as  a  matter  of 
actual  practice — ours  have.  This  greater  power  of  choice 
naturally  comes  to  those  who  know,  or  think  they  know,  what 
they  need.  The  English  student  is  struck  by  the  fact  that 
your  American  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  are  much  more 
openly  critical  of  their  teachers  than  English  lx)ys  and  girls 
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are  commonly  encouraged  to  be.  1  fancy  that  the  career  and 
happiness  of  a  teacher  in  America  depend  much  more  largely, 
than  with  us  in  England,  on  the  suffrages  of  those  who  are 
taught.  This  must  certainly  stimulate  adaptiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers — tho  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  there  is 
a  rather  darker  side  to  the  situation  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
Anyway,  if  the  jargon  of  political  philosophy  permitted  it,  I 
should  he  tempted  to  define  American  educational  government 
as  a  paidocracy — tempered  hy  expert  superintendence  on  short 
tenure. 

(d)  It  is  an  old  commonplace  that  schools  and  colleges 
exist  to  prepare  us  for  life.  The  difficulty  is  for  them  to  know 
how  to  do  it  when  the  conditions  of  social  economic  life  are 
changing  with  a  rapidity  almost,  if  not  quite,  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  human  culture.  You  in  America  seem  to  me 
to  be  engaged  in  an  immense  effort  to  get  your  schools  and 
colleges  into  true  gear  with  the  practical  needs  of  life.  Hence 
you  are  tearing  out  in  all  directions  those  portions  of  suhiects  or 
parts  of  curriculums  which  seem  to  you  unessential.  But  the 
difficulty  is  to  say  with  certainty  what  are  the  essentials.  And, 
as  life  is  becoming  more  and  more  differentiated,  there  arises 
a  need  for  much  greater  differentiation  in  types  of  school. 
Moreover,  this  differentiation  is  not  a  matter  of  the  last  few 
years  of  high-school  or  college  life.  Its  demands  affect  much 
earlier  years  of  education  than  those.  And  the  differentiation 
is  required  not  only  hy  the  difference  in  life-aims  of  the 
pupils,  hut  by  far  more  subtle  differences  in  temperament,  in 
mental  aptitude,  and  in  ethical  need.  This  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  educational  unrest  which  we  can  see  all  over  the  world  at 
the  present  time.  This  is  a  period  of  educational  ferment, 
comparable,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  that  earlier  period  of  educa¬ 
tional  ferment  which  preceded  the  French  Revolution.  Much 
that  looks  like  progress  and  constructive  advance  in  education 
at  the  present  time  is  really  the  working  of  a  critical  and 
destructive  movement  washing  away  the  more  obstinate  frag¬ 
ments  of  an  obsolete  system  of  education,  which,  in  its  time, 
had  a  very  real  relation  to  the  actual  needs  of  certain  kinds 
of  life. 
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To  me,  the  educational  movement  now  going  forward  in 
America  seems  the  most  striking  and  forceful  of  all  the 
educational  movements  in  the  world.  It  is  on  the  largest 
scale;  it  is  supported  by  the  most  superb  liberality;  it  is  the 
boldest  in  its  ventures;  it  is  becoming — largely  thru  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  President  of  Columbia — truth-seeking  and  truth- 
inspiring;  scientific  in  its  dispassionate  self-criticism;  and  it  is 
supported  by  the  most  whole-hearted  national  enthusiasm. 
W’e  educational  students  in  other  lands  hail  its  great  achieve¬ 
ments  and  its  still  more  brilliant  future.  Silent  admiration 
best  Ijefits  us  when  we  think  of  the  future  of  your  great 
universities — and  of  what  their  influence  already  is  and  will 
be  on  their  sisters  in  the  Old  World.  The  science  and  art  of 
education  are  being  profoundly  influenced  by  your  work  here 
in  the  training  of  teachers;  by  your  experimental  schools;  and 
not  least  by  the  currents  of  suggestion  and  of  encouragement 
which  go  out  from  Teachers  .College  and  from  the  Department 
of  Education  in  this  University,  at  Clark  University,  and  at 
Chicago.  You  in  America,  and  not  least  the  educators  of  the 
West,  are  working  out  fertile  experiments  in  the  field  of 
secondary  education  on  modern  lines.  You  from  the  North 
are  carrying  the  torch  of  educational  propaganda  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  awakening  South.  And  in  the 
great  work  at  Hampton  and  Tuskeegee  there  is  shaping  itself 
in  successful  practice  that  icleal  of  training  which  seeks  at 
once  to  deepen  character,  to  engender  loyalty  to  a  great  in¬ 
stitution,  to  educate  for  the  practical  labors  of  life,  and  to 
avoid,  in  its  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  mind,  of  character,  and 
of  expression,  any  disproportionate  use  of  books  or  of  ill- 
digested  ideas,  and  of  the  verbal  memory. 

How  different  are  your  educational  ])roblems  from 
those  which  we  have  to  struggle  with  in  England.  The 
strong  ])oints  of  the  best  types  of  English  education  seem  to 
me  to  be  an  unhurried,  steadfast  pleasure  in  the  gp'eat  master¬ 
pieces  of  literature;  its  dislike  of  false  sentiment;  its  reserve 
and  wholesomeness  of  tone;  its  shrinking  from  pretentious 
philosophizing;  the  good  spirit  of  its  games;  the  beauty  of 
some  of  its  old  buildings  and  playgrounds;  the  unselfish  and 
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lifelong  devotion  of  its  best  teachers;  the  training  which  it 
gives  in  the  government  of  others  and  in  the  leading  of  men ; 
and  in  its  undercurrent  of  reverence  for  those  deeper,  unseen 
things  which  lie  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  words. 

Its  weakness  lies  in  its  lack  of  widely  diffused  intellectual  in¬ 
terest  ;  in  its  failure  to  stimulate  the  brain  power  of  the  average 
boy;  in  its  deficiencies  in  regard  to  the  professional  training  of 
the  teacher;  in  the  aloofness  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  studies  in 
many  of  our  chief  secondary  schools  from  the  scientific,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  ethical  problems  of  the  present  day;  in  its  ignorance 
of  what  scientific  research  and  scientific  co-operation  really 
mean;  in  its  good-natured  reluctance  to  press  to  a  logical  and 
practical  conclusion  some  things  which  must  be  settled  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  cannot  (without  peril)  be  left  in  the 
dim  region  of  indefinite  compromise;  in  the  indistinctiveness 
of  its  intellectual  and  social  aims;  in  its  unwillingness  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  bold  questioning  of  the  lessons  of  our  history,  and  to 
impress  definite  teaching  derived  therefrom  on  the  whole  of 
the  rising  generation  of  our  people;  in  the  resultant  confusion 
of  our  school  system;  in  the  labyrinthine  intricacy  of  its  or¬ 
ganization;  and  in  its  consequent  failure  to  impress  itself  on 
the  imagination  and  clear  understanding  of  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

But  much  of  this  mischief  comes  from  our  having  at¬ 
tempted,  and  rightly  attempted,  to  combine  different  aspects 
of  truth  in  our  body  politic.  We  have  never  really  unified 
ourselves.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  a  sense  of  real  communal 
unity  is  developing  itself.  It  showed  itself  first  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that  every  good  school  ought  to  give  to  some  ac¬ 
credited  public  authority  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  its 
stewardship.  W'e  therefore  devised  the  system  of  examination 
of  certain  kinds  of  intellectual  output  by  external  examining 
authority,  Ijecause  no  more  intimate  or  searching  form  of  com¬ 
munal  control  was  acceptable  to  the  individualistic  temper  of 
our  English  middle  class.  The  analogy  between  external 
examination  and  an  independent  audit  of  accounts  delighted 
the  plain  business  man.  And  thus  we  put  on  to  ourselves,  for 
the  best  of  motives,  that  Nessus-robe  of  external  examination 
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which  English  secondary  education  must,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
cast  aside  at  almost  any  cost  if  it  would  regain  true  freedom 
for  growth  and  real  artistic  happiness  in  the  great  creative 
work  of  teaching. 

But  different  from  yours  as  it  is  and  must  be,  the  educational 
movement  in  England  is  hardly  less  interesting  t'uan  that  in 
America,  tho  in  its  operations  it  is  far  more  obscure.  It  is 
full  of  cross-currents;  very  sensitive  to  conflicting  claims 
upon  its  allegiance;  tender  in  its  loyalty  to  the  past  as  well  as 
eager  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  future.  We  in 
England  have  a  complex  past;  we  are  at  the  center  of  a  com¬ 
plex  empire.  Our  individual  life,  our  national  life,  our  new 
imperial  life,  are  each  of  them  strangely  full  of  different 
elements  and  of  distracting  claims.  We  are  unable  to  put 
our  difficulties  into  words;  yet  you  will  understand  that  we 
feel  much  that  we  cannot  express.  We  are  unwilling  to  sever 
ourselves  from  our  old  ties,  or  to  dispense  with  old  guides  and 
teachers  whom  we  love  for  their  own  sakes,  and  not  only 
because  they  have  served  us  so  devotedly  and  well.  You 
must  expect  us  to  be  slow  in  our  educational  changes. 
England  is  not  lethargic,  but  profoundly  moved  by  the  swirl¬ 
ing  currents  of  change  in  our  modern  life.  It  would  be  wrong 
for  us  to  break  with  our  past.  W'e  can  best  do  our  duty  for 
the  world  in  the  future  if  we  refrain  from  impetuous,  revolu¬ 
tionary  change.  But  because  this  is  our  lot  in  this  time  of 
deep  unrest — because  there  is  laid  on  us  the  duty  of  sacrificing 
much  that  is  good  and  profitable  in  the  present,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  faithful  to  what  is  true  and  sacred  in  the  past; 
because  it  is  now,  as  ever,  our  supreme  national  task  to  pre¬ 
serve  what  is  good  in  two  ideals  which,  tho  they  appear  to 
conflict,  are  really  two  sides  of  one  higher  truth — for  these 
very  reasons  we  admire  the  more  the  suiierb  sweep  of  your 
educational  advance,  your  clear  administrative  aims,  and  the 
rich  variety  of  your  buoyant  life. 


London,  Engiand 


Micii.xel  E.  S.vdler 
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HOW  THE  SCHOOL  STRENGTHENS  THE  INDI¬ 
VIDUALITY  OF  THE  PUPIL  ^ 

It  is  often  said  that  a  common-school  system  tends  to  cast 
all  children  in  a  common  mold  and  thus  destroy  or  suppress 
individuality.  The  common  course  of  study,  the  three  R’s, 
geography,  and  history, — the  uniform  disciplinary  pressure 
insisting  on  regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  and  industry, — 
the  action  and  reaction  of  one  pupil  upon  another, — all  these 
result  in  a  self-adaptation  of  each  pupil  to  the  social  standard 
of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  all  these  things  are  alleged  to  have 
only  a  leveling  influence  and  to  produce  a  common  type  of 
character,  almost  reminding  one  of  the  uniformity  of  product 
of  the  machinery  of  our  manufacturing  establishments. 

This  view  has  some  plausibility,  especially  when  one  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  school  produces  a  mechanical  effect  upon  the 
child.  But  its  plausibility  grows  less  and  less  when  we  consider 
the  actual  relation  of  school  industry  to  the  production  of 
individual  power. 

The  good  school  ,will  make  its  pupils  alike  in  obedience  to 
discipline  and  as  to  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  geography,  history  and  language,  literature,  etc.,  but 
this  means  that  it  will  make  its  children  alike  in  possessing  the 
power  of  developing  and  expressing  their  individuality. 

Take  first  the  most  mechanical  side  of  school  education, 
namely,  its  discipline.  The  pupils  are  recjuired  to  be  regular 
in  attendance  on  the  school  sessions,  and  their  coming  and 
going  is  regulated  by  minute  prescriptions  as  to  time  of  enter¬ 
ing  and  leaving,  as  to  taking  uj)  each  study,  and  attendance 
upon  recitations  or  class  exercises.  This  in  school  parlance 
is  called  punctuality.  Regularity  and  punctuality  secure 
rhythm  of  action,  and  each  pupil,  by  the  acquirement  of  these 
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semi-mechanical  habits,  makes  possible  school  instruction. 
He  learns  to  combine  with  his  fellows.  Without  regularity 
and  punctuality  one  cannot  have  concert  of  action.  The  work 
of  a  social  whole  l>ecomes  impossible.  The  sort  of  individual¬ 
ism  that  is  left  after  taking  away  social  combination  is  such  as 
belongs  to  the  isolated  man,  and  on  a  large  scale  it  produces 
the  most  degraded  specimens  of  humanity.  The  Robinson 
Crusoe  who  has  to  do  everything  for  himself  does  nothing  well. 
But  when  he  associates  with  his  Friday  as  a  co-worker  he 
becomes,  not  twice  as  ix)werful,  but  four  times  as  powerful. 
Ten  men  combined  are  a  hundredfold  more  powerful  than  ten 
men  isolated  the  one  from  another. 

To  give  to  each  person  in  the  social  whole  the  net  results 
of  the  experience  of  all  his  fellows  is  the  object  of  education, 
and  indeed  it  is  the  object  of  social  life  as  a  whole.  Man  is 
fitted  by  his  faculties  for  this  vicarious  process  of  sharing  the 
experience  of  others — he  can  live  over  in  himself  the  lives  of 
his  fellow-men  without  having  actually  to  make  all  the  original 
experiments  and  suffer  all  the  temporary  defeats  and  disap¬ 
pointments  incident  to  the  career  of  first  experience.  But 
the  errors  and  defeats  of  one  person  save  his  fellows  from 
repeating  precisely  the  same  experiments.  It  happens  that 
ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  one’s  doing  and  thinking  in 
a  well-educated  community  is  guided  by  the  prescriptions  of 
educative  agencies  of  some  sort.  There  are  educative  in¬ 
fluences,  first  in  the  family,  second  in  the  industrial  com¬ 
munity,  third  in  the  political  state,  and  fourth  in  the  church — 
taking  the  church  in  a  broad  sense  as  the  collective  instru¬ 
mentalities  that  teach  the  accepted  view  of  the  world  which 
is  expressed  in  the  prevailing  civilization.  The  so-called  un¬ 
educated  person  who  has  never  been  to  school  is  all  the  more 
a  person  who  follows  the  use  and  wont  of  his  community — 
he  has  a  little  bundle  of  habits  that  he  has  learned  in  infancy 
from  the  family,  and  he  follows  them  as  if  they  were  instincts 
or  automatic  impulses.  He  acts  mostly  from  his  spine  or 
occiput — what  are  called  the  lower  nerve  centers — rather  than 
with  the  cortex  of  his  brain,  which  is  used  by  the  thoughtful 
person.  The  lowest  savage  has  his  traditions  just  as  the 
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highest  representative  of  civilization  has.  His  traditions 
enable  him  to  follow  the  use  and  wont  of  the  tribe  to  which 
he  belongs.  All  of  the  tribal  facilities  combined  do  not  suffice 
to  give  its  individual  members  an  ability  to  go  outside  of  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  tribal  territory  and  make  business  com¬ 
binations  with  surrounding  peoples,  nor  to  share  with  those 
peoples  in  their  views  of  the  world,  discussing  with  them  their 
theories  and  thereby  gaining  more  profound  views.  Each 
person  in  the  community  is  continually  making  some  observa¬ 
tions  upon  nature,  or  thinking  out  the  causes  and  results  of 
facts  and  events  in  his  experience.  To  share  in  the  aggregate 
results  of  the  observations  and  reflections  of  one’s  tribe, 
one’s  nation,  or  of  the  world’s  civilization,  is  a  very  important 
privilege  in  any  case,  but  the  privilege  varies  in  value  enor¬ 
mously  according  to  the  scope  of  the  participation  involved.  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  unlettered  peasant  to  learn  by  hearsay 
from  his  fellows  what  they  know  by  experience  and  what 
they  have  thought  out.  But  it  is  incomparably  more  useful 
to  be  able  by  means  of  books  and  tbe  printed  page  to  have 
access  to  the  observations  of  all  men  who  have  observed  and 
reflected  in  all  times  and  places.  School  education,  as  distinct 
from  the  education  of  the  family,  the  state,  the  church,  and  the 
industrial  community,  aims  to  give  the  means  of  access  to  the 
storehouse  of  observations  and  reflections  of  men  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  climes.  This,  I  have  already  said,  is  a  help  to  the 
development  of  individuality.  It  gives  it  the  necessary  means 
of  expression.  It  stimulates  the  individual  to  travel  out  of 
the  beaten  paths  of  his  neighborhood,  to  emulate  the  great 
men  of  the  world  and  climb  the  heights  of  achievement. 

One  may  see  what  the  school  means  in  the  development  of 
individuality  by  going  over  the  traditional  course  of  study  in 
our  schools.  This  course  of  study  excites  our  admiration 
because  it  has  not  been  made  by  the  wisdom  of  a  few  men  get¬ 
ting  together  as  a  committee,  but  in  its  substantial  outlines  it  is 
a  growth  rather  than  a  conscious  product.  The  use  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  and  printed  word  is  the  first  object  of  the  school  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  it  changes  the  child  from  ear-mindedness  to  eye- 
mindedness.  Confined  to  the  use  of  words  known  only  by  the 
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ear,  the  individual  has  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  or  under¬ 
standing  a  technical  vocabulary.  The  cultivated  man, 
whether  literary  or  scientific,  thinks  in  the  form  of  printed  or 
written  words,  and  accordingly  thinks  in  accurate  technical 
terms  and  has  at  his  command  fine  shades  of  expression. 

Stop  and  consider  at  this  point  whether  the  individuality 
of  the  child  is  not  reinforced  by  the  power  to  use  these  in¬ 
struments  of  reading  and  writing.  Without  instruments  he 
has  a  small  scope  of  opportunity  to  act  and  to  express  his 
individuality.  Armed  with  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing, 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  facts  and  ideas  from  his  fellow- 
men  is  increased  indefinitely.  He  may  manifest  his  indi¬ 
viduality  in  a  thousand  new  ways.  By  this  process  he  will 
develop  his  individuality  where  it  could  not  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  lack  of  the  proper  means.  The  experience  of 
the  illiterate  person  is  limited  to  what  he  can  observe  in  him¬ 
self  and  in  a  small  circle  of  neighbors.  But  his  school- 
educated  companion  who  can  read,  and  does  read,  is  all  the 
time  widening  his  mental  view  by  what  he  gets  from  the 
printed  page.  He  is  all  the  time  growing  and  with  increasing 
rate  of  progress  in  accuracy  of  thought,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifty  years  he  is  going  far  more  rapidly  than  at  the  age  of 
forty.  In  fact  he  continues  to  grow  more  rapidly  at  sixty  or 
even  at  three  score  and  ten,  if  he  reaches  that  age,  than  at  any 
previous  epoch.  The  illiterate,  after  leaving  school,  perhaps 
doubles  his  power  just  merely  by  oral  intercommunication 
with  his  fellows  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  of  his  life,  but 
the  average  school-educated  person  who  can  read,  and  does 
read,  grows  at  least  ten  times  as  much. 

Who  care  for  the  individuality  of  a  person  who  cannot 
aid  heroically  in  the  conquest  of  nature  or  in  creating  social 
combinations  and  the  development  of  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  man?  The  individuality  of  the  illiterate  is  mostly 
an  unrealized  possibility.  The  school  helps  the  child  to  realize 
his  individuality  by  getting  hold  of  the  instruments  and  ap¬ 
pliances  which  form  the  right  means  for  adding  to  his  personal 
experience  the  vicarious  experience  of  the  race.  Hence  the 
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school-educated  is  able  to  reinforce  himself  by  the  social 
whole. 

The  branches  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools  include  not 
only  reading  and  writing,  but  also  arithmetic,  geography,  the 
grammar  of  one’s  native  tongue,  and  the  history  of  one’s 
nation.  Every  one  of  these  branches  endows  the  pupil  with 
some  insight  which  gives  him  an  increased  ability  to  solve 
the  practical  questions  of  his  daily  life.  Take  arithmetic,  for 
instance  :  the  savage  who  cannot  count  beyond  five  or  ten  is 
limited  and  "hampered  in  making  c(^mbinations  of  things  and 
forces.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  effect  exchange  of  the 
most  necessary  articles  without  arithmetic  and  the  merchant 
class  of  persons.  This  class  l:)ecomes  very  numerous  in  the 
highest  civilization.  Its  sole  business  is  to  collect  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  productions  of  industry,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist  in  the  tribe  or  in  the  illiterate  orders  of  civilization. 
Karl  Marx,  in  his  book  on  Capital,  a  lx)ok  that  forms  the 
Bible  of  modern  socialism,  reduces  the  employments  of  man¬ 
kind  to  two — (a)  the  production  of  commodities  and  (b)  the 
exchange  of  them.  He  invents  an  algebraic  formula  to 
express  this  and  to  show  the  relation  of  labor  to  capital. 
C — M — C  means  the  circulation  of  productions  tlirw  the  aid  of 
the  market.  C  (or  Commodities)  are  sold  and  converted  into 
M  (or  money),  and  then  the  money  (M)  buys  Commodities 
(C)  again.  The  laborer  has  brought  his  productions  to  the 
world  market  and  exchanged  them  for  what  he  needs  of  food 
or  clothing,  creature  comfort  or  culture,  and  the  circle  is 
complete.  Marx  would  minimize  the  usefulness  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  term  M  (or  Money),  which  represents  the  class  of  men 
that  are  capitalists  and  merchants.  Their  formula  is  not  C — 
M — C,  but  M — C — M,  he  tells  us.  They  start  with  money 
(M)  and  with  it  buy  commodities  fC).  but  they  buy  only  to 
sell  again — tliey  convert  their  commodities  (C)  into  money 
(M).  and  aim  to  increase  their  capital  by  the  exchange.  M — 
C — — money  becomes  more  money  by  buying  and  selling 
commodities.  But  Marx  does  not  seem  to  notice  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  world  market  or  indeed  of  a  market  of  any  kind. 
He  supposes  that  that  will  come  by  nature  just  as  grass  grows. 
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But  the  fact  is  (and  this  is  my  reason  for  mentioning  Marx 
in  this  paper)  that  the  person  who  invents  the  machinery 
of  exchange  and  the  world  market  is  by  far  the  greatest  bene¬ 
factor,  because  he  takes  things  from  the  place  where  they  are 
not  wanted  and  carries  them  to  the  place  where  they  are 
wanted — he  converts  mere  things  into  wealth,  he  makes  them 
property  or  capital.  He  unites  widely  sundered  peoples  by 
ties  of  mutual  service.  This  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  way 
in  which  the  school  with  its  three  R’s  performs  its  function 
of  stimulating  individuality — for  the  school-educated  boy  or 
girl  sees  more  possibilities  in  each  thing  of  nature  than  the 
illiterate  sees.  He  has  also  acquired  an  api)etite  for  social 
combinations  and  has  obtained  directive  power  to  put  together 
things  into  a  machine  and  link  man  to  man  in  a  manufactory. 

If  one  takes  the  view  that  the  so-called  middlemen,  those 
who  collect  and  distribute,  are  not  producers  in  the  sense 
that  they  add  wealth  to  the  community,  he  should  revise  his 
theory,  considering  that  the  surplus  productions  are  worth 
little  or  nothing  unless  they  are  carried  from  the  place  where 
they  are  superfluous  to  the  community  that  needs  and  wants 
them.  The  immense  peach  crop  of  New  Jersey  would  be  of 
very  little  value  were  it  not  for  the  markets  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  the  merchant  class  of  the  population  as  well 
as  the  class  engaged  in  transportation.  The  one  billion  of 
dollars  annually  earned  by  freight  of  goods  in  the  United 
States  adds  just  that  amount  to  the  value  of  the  goods  trans¬ 
ported. 

The  study  of  geography  in  the  elementary  school  substi¬ 
tutes  for  exaggerated,  distorted,  monstrous  superstitious 
notions  a  reasonably  accurate  view  of  the  physical  world  as 
the  habitat  and  working  field  of  man.  It  contributes  much 
to  the  ability  of  the  child  to  read  and  understand  the  daily 
printed  information  that  comes  before  him  regarding  the 
noteworthy  events  of  nations  and  peoples  living  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  W'^hat  a  lameness  to  the  individuality,  no  matter 
how  much  gifted  by  birth,  but  which  lalwrs  under  the 
disability  of  not  having  learned  anytiiing  of  geography! 
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Think  of  grammar  and  its  bringing  to  consciousness  the 
parts  of  speech.  This  study  develops  the  power  of  introspec¬ 
tion  more  than  any  other  subject.  It  enables  one  to  analyze 
readily  and  accurately  a  complex  statement  or  a  complex 
nexus  of  conditions  presented  to  him,  and  gives  him  a  grow¬ 
ing  power  to  separate  the  essential  from  the  unessential,  and 
to  discriminate  things  and  forces  and  reach  clearness  thru  a 
connected  process. 

Then  the  history  of  one’s  country,  the  story  of  the  rise  of 
its  nationality,  its  collisions  with  other  peoples,  the  heroic 
personages  in  its  gallery  of  worthy  men  who  have  by  supreme 
self-sacrifice  earned  the  respect  of  their  countrymen — what  a 
lame  individuality  would  result  if  the  knowledge  of  one’s 
national  history  were  missing,  or  he  possessed  only  such  a 
knowledge  of  it  as  could  be  obtained  by  hearing  the  anecdotes 
of  idle  men,  for  we  must  remember  that  oral  information 
comes  mostly  from  idle  people.  Those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  highest  and  worthiest  undertakings  do  not  have  leisure 
to  recount  to  their  fellow-workers  any  systematic  view  of  the 
fragment  of  history  in  which  they  have  personally  borne  a 
part. 

If  the  school  teaches  all  of  the  children  of  the  community 
the  good  habits  of  regularity  and  punctuality  it  does  so  much 
toward  enabling  each  ])upil  to  work  in  the  social  combinations 
that  exist  in  every  civilized  community.  It  gives  him  some 
power  himself  to  direct  these  combinations.  Directive  power 
is  a  higher  manifestation  of  individuality  than  that  which 
simply  obeys  direction  from  a  leader.  The  school  habit  of 
silence,  the  repression  of  one’s  tendency  to  prate  and  chatter, 
is  another  element  of  directive  power  quite  important.  The 
ability  to  dig  out  one’s  lesson  from  the  printed  page  and  to 
learn  to  be  critical  and  exacting  in  sifting  the  statements  of 
others  is  also  another  service  which  the  school  contributes  to 
the  development  of  the  individuality  of  the  child.  One  kind 
or  method  of  attention  is  developed  in  the  school  by  requiring 
the  child  to  study  the  text  of  his  book  by  himself  and  master 
its  contents  without  aid  from  teacher  or  fellow-pupil.  The 
child  learns  to  look  below  the  surface  and  to  seize  the  principle 
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involved.  He  learns  to  overcome  by  patient  and  continued 
industry  difficulties  which  at  first  seemed  altogether  insur¬ 
mountable.  The  other  kind  of  attention  is  that  cultivated  in 
the  class  exercise  or  recitation.  All  of  the  pupils  concentrate 
their  attention  on  the  statements  of  the  pupil  who  is  reciting, 
and  on  the  cross-questioning  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  dialectic 
which  calls  for  alertness  and  versatility  of  mind  in  the  pupils 
who  take  part  in  it.  But  this  kind  of  attention  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  other  one  just  mentioned.  It  gives  one  self- 
possession  in  the  presence  of  difficult  and  unexpected  emer¬ 
gencies, ’but  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  patient  industry  which 
absorbs  itself  in  a  study  of  the  object  and  its  causal  relations. 

The  studies  of  the  school,  on  the  one  hand,  develop  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  nature  and  arm  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  who  have  conquered  or  are  conquering  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  school  studies  relate  to  human  character 
and  arm  the  pupil  with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Of 
the  latter  character  are  all  of  the  fine  literary  selections  in  the 
school  readers.  Each  one  of  them  gives  a  glimpse  of  human 
nature;  it  relates  to  what  is  generally  subconscious — below 
the  threshold  of  consciousness  in  the  ordinary  person’s 
mind.  The  poet  or  literary  man  has  succeeded  in  giving  a 
worthy  and  elaborate  expression  to  some  one  or  more  phases 
of  human  experience  and  thereby  making  a  conscious  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  forever  the  possession  of  his  fellow-men. 

One  will  admit  that  there  is  a  metaphysical  catch  involved 
in  this  complaint  against  the  school  that  it  has  the  effect  of 
obliterating  the  native  individuality  of  the  child.  The  history 
of  the  United  States  shows  that  persons  who  go  out  to  the 
frontier  as  pioneers  prove  themselves  to  be  full  of  resources  in 
the  way  of  subduing  the  wilderness  and  converting  it  to 
human  uses,  destroying  wild  beasts,  defeating  the  Indians  and 
banditti,  and  the  like  adventures.  This  would  be  called  in¬ 
dividualism  by  most  people,  but  it  is  a  very  small  part  of 
individualism.  The  individualism  which  one  wishes  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  urban  society  fits  one  to  become  self-directive  among 
his  fellow-men,  and  not  merely  to  be  effective  against  wild 
nature  at  first  hand.  In  order  to  hold  one’s  own  in  the  midst 
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of  the  urban  or  industrial  civilization  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  motives 
and  purposes  of  one’s  fellow-men — yes,  of  the  essential  aims 
of  the  civilization  in  which  one  lives.  It  should  enable  one 
to  select  his  vocation  intelligently  and  make  a  success  of  it  in 
a  competitive  civilization. 

The  one  with  small  individuality  takes  his  initiative  from 
others  and  does  not  strike  out  for  himself.  He  is  dragged  or 
pushed  along,  and  does  not  contribute  his  quota  of  directive 
power  to  the  community.  This  second  kind  of  individuality, 
which  can  hold  its  own  in  an  urban  civilization,  is  scarcely 
considered  by  most  of  those  who  talk  or  write  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  individuality,  and  the  very  best  training  of  this  kind 
of  individuality — namely,  that  in  our  large  schools — is  there¬ 
fore  popularly  supix)sed  to  have  the  effect  of  obliterating  in¬ 
dividuality.  This  kind  of  individuality  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  individuality — it  is  civilized  individuality. 
The  development  of  this  higher  order  of  individuality  can  take 
two  directions : 

First,  that  of  resistance  to  the  influence  or  demands  of  the 
social  whole.  This  development  of  the  individual  makes  him 
disobedient  at  school  and  a  criminal  in  society,  and  converts 
his  career  into  a  zero  by  uniting  against  him  the  organized 
forces  of  the  community. 

Secondly,  the  development  of  the  individuality  may  take  the 
normal  direction  of  mastering  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the 
social  whole  and  growing  into  a  leader  of  some  one  of  its 
manifold  interests.  This  lies  in  the  direction  of  attaining 
skill  in  a  chosen  industry  and  in  attaining  thru  letters  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  science  anfl  philosophy  which  are  social  aggregates 
of  observation  and  reflection;  a  knowledge  of  history  which 
shows  the  nature  and  behavior  of  social  organizations,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  state  and  church  and  civil  society;  an  acquaintance 
with  literature  which  reveals  the  depths  of  emotion  and  feel¬ 
ing,  and  shows  how  feelings  become  conscious  thoughts  and 
actions,  literature  in  this  respect  being  the  study,  par  excel¬ 
lence,  for  giving  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Besides  this, 
the  pupil  needs  a  training  in  the  control  of  his  individualism 
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for  purposes  of  intelligent  co-operation  with  others,  and  he 
gets  this  in  a  large  school  better  than  in  a  small  school,  and 
he  gets  it  in  a  school  far  better  than  with  a  private  tutor  or  by 
himself  in  the  family. 

Dr.  Thwing,  who  has  written  so  much  and  so  well  on  the 
higher  education,  has  shown  by  the  statistics  of  men  distin¬ 
guished  for  letters  and  science  and  in  the  practical  fields  of 
activity  that  the  college  graduate  is  two  hundred  times  as  apt 
to  become  distinguished  as  the  rest  of  society — his  chances 
of  originality  by  the  cultivation  of  a  higher  order  of  indivi¬ 
duality  that  can  leave  the  beaten  path  and  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  that  earns  him  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-men  are  two 
hundred  times  those  of  the  ordinary  man  who  has  not  received 
a  higher  education. 

Whatever  gives  to  the  mind  a  larger  view  increases  in¬ 
dividuality;  whatever  gives  to  the  youth  the  power  of  self- 
control  and  of  inhibiting  his  impulses  and  whims  for  the 
sake  of  combination  with  his  fellows  increases  his  higher 
order  of  individuality  and  makes  him  a  more  worthy  citizen, 
and  in  doing  these  things  the  common-school  system  is  per¬ 
forming  its  greatest  work. 

William  T.  Harris 

Bureau  ok  Education, 

W'ashington,  D.  C. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  YEAR 
1901-02  ‘ 

In  attempting  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  educational  work 
during  the  period  of  a  single  year,  one  quickly  discovers  three 
or  four  things :  ( i )  that  such  a  survey  will  contain  no  ade¬ 
quate  presentation  of  the  mass  of  material  which  may  rightly 
lay  claim  to  be  included — a  volume  of  hundreds  of  pages  being 
hardly  sufficient,  much  less  a  paper  of  forty  or  fifty  minutes: 

(2)  that  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  different  years, 
since  the  more  important  events  really  assume  the  nature  of 
movements,  and  most  of  them  cover  a  period  of  several  years; 

(3)  that  prejudice  against  taking  forward  steps  in  education 
has  been  greatly  diminished,  and  skepticism  as  to  the  value  of 
the  old  conventional  usages  in  schools  and  colleges  is  largely 
on  the  increase;  (4)  that,  whatever  may  have  been  true  in  the 
past,  no  very  close  connection  any  longer  exists  between  the 
educational  movements  of  England  and  the  Continent  and 
those  of  our  own  land.  At  all  events,  we  may  no  longer  be 
counted  merely  as  followers;  in  some  respects,  we  may  per¬ 
haps  claim  the  {josition  of  leadership. 

In  the  field  of  elementary  education  the  most  significant 
single  event — that  which  has  touched  the  largest  number  of 
persons  and  affected  them  mostly  keenly — has  been  the  death 
of  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker.  As  in  the  case  of  most  men 
who  have  accomplished  much,  the  greatness  of  his  work  was 
not  fully  apparent  until  he  was  taken  away.  The  universal 
appreciation  of  his  leadership,  the  universal  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  his  career,  and  the  universal  mourning  over  his 
sudden  death,  together  constitute  the  most  striking  event  of 
the  year.  That  he  should  be  taken  away  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  enjoy  the  fruition  of  a  lifetime’s  work. 

'  Report  ma^e  to  the  Nation.'il  Council  of  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July 
7,  1902. 
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and  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  buildings  on 
whose  plans  he  had  spent  so  much  time  and  energ)',  was 
indeed  pathetic;  but  that  he  had  built  foundations  broad  and 
strong  for  future  work  in  the  field  of  elementary  education; 
that  he  had  made  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
public-school  education;  that,  indeed,  he  was  one  (jf  the  great 
leaders  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is  everywhere  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Altho  he  was  an  officer  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 

I  may  be  permitted  to  say  these  things,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
his  connection  with  the  institution  was  so  brief ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  general  educational  public  will  approve  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  university,  to  go  forward  with  the  work  which 
he  established  and  to  undertake  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work  in  accordance  with  his  puriK)se  and  his  spirit.  To  this 
is  pledged  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education,  so  closely 
connected  with  him  personally  and  officially,  and  to  this  is 
pledged  also  the  new  director,  Mr.  Dewey.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  this  faculty  shall  develop,  on  the  foundations 
which  have  already  been  laid,  a  great  and  noble  institution 
from  which  good  and  only  good  shall  emanate  for  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  country. 

The  curriculum  of  the  common  school  in  these  last  years  has 
greatly  expanded,  and  now  includes  much  material  drawn 
from  the  departments  of  natural  science,  drawing,  art,  manual 
training,  as  well  as  from  those  of  history  and  literature.  This 
material  is  so  various  in  its  character  and  so  large  in  its 
amount  as  to  produce  “  a  stuffed  condition  of  the  school  course 
which  occasions  uneasiness  and  distress.”  The  ”  new  educa¬ 
tion  ”  has  given  us  certain  problems  that  urgently  demand 
solution.  It  is  generally  understood  that  these  problems 
group  themselves  under  two  heads :  (  i  )  how  to  select  in  each 
department  of  study  the  most  important  topics  for  treatment, 
and  (2)  how  to  bring  these  various  departments  of  study  into 
such  relationship  with  each  other  that  each  will  contribute  to 
the  other,  and  that  waste  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  So 
far  as  I  am  able  to  gather  the  facts,  it  may  tie  said  that  no  new 
principles  or  theories  have  lieen  projected  during  the  past 
vear.  Leaders  in  the  new  education  have  concentrated  their 
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efforts  upon  its  practical  side.  In  many  quarters  there  has 
been  conducted  quiet  investigation  of  the  problems  just  men¬ 
tioned.  The  educational  theory  and  practice  which  is  based 
on  the  teachings  of  psychology  and  the  history  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  culture  of  the  race  is  l)ecoming  more  and  more 
generally  accepted;  but  it  requires  just  such  critical  and  scien¬ 
tific  study  as  that  which  is  being  given  it  in  educational  circles 
thruout  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  The  changes 
that  have  already  come  are  almost  greater  than  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  severest  tests  be 
applied,  and  that  the  most  rigid  scientific  criticism  be  en¬ 
couraged. 

Xo  one  can  fail  to  see  the  increasing  acknowledgment  in 
the  modern  education  of  the  child  of  the  importance  of  train¬ 
ing  in  jesthetics.  In  more  than  one  great  center  there  has 
been  manifested  a  growing  desire  to  decorate  and  beautify 
the  buildings.  It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  in  no 
former  year  has  greater  interest  been  taken  in  the  architecture 
of  the  school  buildings  than  during  this  year.  The  work 
accomplished  in  this  regard  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago  deserves  especial  mention. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  the  teacher  is  beginning  to  recog¬ 
nize  more  clearly  the  importance  of  study  for  the  sake  of  in¬ 
formation  as  distinguished  from  that  of  method  study.  This 
difference  is  the  old  bone  of  contention  between  the  normal 
school  and  the  college.  A  radical  step,  and  one  which  seems 
to  acknowledge  this  general  principle,  has  been  taken  during 
the  past  year  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  city  normal  school, 
whose  function  it  is  to  train  teachers  for  the  elementary  field, 
has  advanced  its  course  of  study  to  three  years,  and  has  made 
its  requirement  for  admission  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the 
leading  colleges  in  the  country.  This  step  will  surely  be 
followed  by  other  normal  schools.  In  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  such  scholastic  .standards,  the  public  normal  schools 
join  with  the  schools  and  departments  of  education  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  to  strengthen  the  equipment  which 
has  hitherto  seemed  sufficient  for  the  corps  of  elementary 
teachers.  The  old  requirement  was  that  of  the  high-school 
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curriculum,  with  the  adding  of  one  or  two  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  This  means  that  larger  familiarity  with 
the  subjects  taught — in  other  words,  broader  scholarship — 
will  henceforth  be  demanded.  The  most  serious  drawback 
to  the  advancement  of  the  work  in  the  elementary  schools 
along  the  lines  of  the  educational  theories  of  recent  times  has 
been  the  utterly  inadequate  scholastic  training  of  the  teachers 
who  undertook  professional  investigation.  This  need  of 
broader  scholarship  has  nowhere  been  more  deeply  appreciated 
than  among  the  teachers-  themselves,  and  in  testimony  of  this 
statement  we  need  only  recall  the  interest  and  support  of  that 
great  multitude  of  elementary  teachers  who  spend  a  part  of 
their  vacations  in  the  summer  schfK)ls  and  colleges.  The  en¬ 
couragement  of  summer  study  by  the  superintendents  of  the 
great  cities,  and  the  avidity  with  which  such  opportunities 
have  been  seized,  present  a  situation  heretofore  unknown;  and 
one  from  which  the  greatest  possible  results  may  be  expected. 
It  is  not  method  study  simply  that  these  teachers  hunger  for; 
it  is  rather  information  on  special  subjects  in  which  they  have 
discovered  their  weakness. 

This  suggests  another  characteristic  of  the  teacher’s  work, 
which  stands  to-day  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  even 
recent  years.  I  have  in  mind  the  larger  freedom  accorded 
each  individual  teacher :  freedom  from  the  old  conventions 
and  ideas  as  to  what  constituted  curriculum  as  well  as  method. 
The  breaking  up  of  these  formal  conceptions  has  resulted  in 
a  spiritual  liberty  formerly  unknown  and  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  largest  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  individual  teacher. 
The  work  is  no  longer  so  mechanical.  The  presentation  of 
these  new  subjects  compels  variety  of  method,  and  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  with  this  greater  freedom  from  conven¬ 
tional  treatment  there  is  a  growth  of  mind  and  spirit  which 
gives  an  inspiration  and  arouses  an  enthusiasm  incomparable 
with  that  of  the  old  n'gimc.  There  are  some  who  think  that 
this  freedom  of  the  teacher  has  had  its  origin  in  the  efforts 
made  within  these  later  times  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  school 
to  its  environment ;  to  have  the  child  study  things  instead  of 
studying  about  things;  to  bring  him  into  contact  with  real 
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life  instead  of  that  which  represents  life.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  all  of  this  is  strictly  i)arallel  with  that  freedom  of  the 
teacher  which  is  found  in  elective  work  as  compared  with  work 
prescribed;  and  while  in  the  latter  case  there  will  always  he 
prescribed  work,  and  in  the  former  case  we  must  recognize  the 
necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  rigidity,  in  both  movements 
we  are  tending  toward  larger  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual 
liberty. 

The  friends  in  the  str()nghf)ld  of  kindergarten  work, 
Chicago,  have  been  greatly  exercised  lest  a  backward  step 
should  l)e  taken  in  this  important  field.  At  times  it  seemed 
to  the  public  that  the  whole  department  of  kindergarten  work 
was  to  be  abandoned  in  the  City  of  Chicago  for  lack  of  funds. 
It  is  probable  that  nothing  could  have  done  more  to  arouse  the 
public  interest  in  the  subject  than  the  danger  which  was 
thought  to  exist.  It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  at  no 
previous  time  has  the  position  of  the  kindergarten  work  been 
more  strongly  established;  and  to  my  mind  this  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
year.  The  place  of  the  kindergarten  has  been  established  in 
the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  Chicago  citizens,  and  all 
future  budgets  must  contain  liberal  provision  for  this  division 
of  educational  work.  The  Superintendent  of  Chicago 
Schools  has  strongly  favored  the  placing  of  kindergarten 
work  in  the  schools,  esi>ecially  those  of  the  poorer  districts. 
In  arrangements  made  for  next  year  the  same  number  of 
schools  as  for  last  year  has  been  retained;  but  their  effective¬ 
ness  has  been  doubled,  so  that  twice  as  many  children  will  be 
cared  for. 

Much  may  l)e  expected  from  the  campaign  now  being  made 
in  Michigan  in  behalf  of  the  centralized  rural  school.  Strong 
public  sentiment  has  been  aroused,  and  while  hitherto  the 
State  Grange  has  o])posed  every  movement  in  this  direction,  a 
large  part  of  its  membership  has  come  to  advocate  the  pro¬ 
posed  change.  The  district  schools  will  he  great  gainers 
from  this  movement. 

.An  interesting  <levelopment  in  connection  with  the  rural 
schools,  especially  in  the  .States  of  Wisconsin  aiul  Missouri,  is 
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to  be  noted  in  the  introduction  of  instruction  in  agriculture. 
This,  of  course,  corresiX)nds  to  the  introduction  of  industrial, 
or  manual,  training  in  the  city  schools.  It  is  an  application 
of  the  now  generally  recognized  principle  of  bringing  the 
school  work  into  close  touch  with  the  home  life  of  the  pupil; 
and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  no  more  important  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  nature  of 
the  subjects  thus  introduced,  and  their  pedagogical  possi¬ 
bilities,  combine  to  make  this  step  one  of  marked  significance 
in  the  history  of  education.  The  complete  reports  of  the 
revision  of  the  public-school  system  of  Ohio  have  not  yet  been 
published,  but  from  private  information  it  may  be  said  that  a 
most  rigid  revision  of  the  system  has  l)een  adopted,  and  that 
the  Ohio  public-school  system  may  henceforth  take  its  place 
side  by  side  with  that  of  other  States  which  have  in  these  last 
years  made  great  progress. 

In  addition  to  the  significant  step  taken  by  the  board  of 
education  of  the  city  of  Chicago  in  enlarging  the  curriculum 
of  the  State  Normal  School  from  two  years  to  three,  mention 
must  also  be  made  of  the  even  more  significant  action  involved 
in  giving  the  sui)erintendent  an  appointment  for  fiv'e  years 
instead  of  one.  This  action,  coupled  with  the  general  policy 
adopted  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the 
large  number  of  new  buildings  provided  for,  make  the  past 
year  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the  histor}'  of  the  Chicago 
schools.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  these  forward  steps 
are  in  accordance  with  public  sentiment,  and  are  the  out¬ 
growth.  in  large  measure,  of  seed  sown  in  former  years.  The 
splendid  battle  fought  in  1899  and  1900  by  Mr.  Andrews,  now 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  has  secured  results 
which  but  for  this  battle  would  have  l>een  im|>'>ssible. 

The  Southern  Education  Board,  which  was  the  outcome  of 
the  Capon  Springs  conference  held  in  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.. 
in  1901,  has  alrea<ly  shown  its  strength  and  its  jx'twer  to 
accomplish  good  results.  For  the  first  time  in  the  hi«tory  of 
Southern  edncatiim  a  comprehensive  undertaking  ha'5  Iieen 
launched  founded  ui)on  true  principles.  That  educational 
work  in  the  South  should  have  to  clo  with  the  etlucation  of 
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the  white  man  as  well  as  the  negro ;  that  it  should  be  worked 
out,  for  the  most  part,  by  Southern  men;  and  that  it  should 
begin  with  the  public  school  in  the  South,  are  principles  which 
appeal  directly  to  the  common-sense  of  every  intelligent 
thinker.  It  is  confessedly  true  that  the  Southern  States  have 
not  received  their  proper  share  of  the  great  gifts  for  educa¬ 
tion.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  our  country 
should  receive  a  larger  proportion  than  three  per  cent,  of  the 
general  contributions  to  education.  The  Southern  Board  will 
surely  have  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  every  friend  of 
education  in  the  North,  and  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that 
in  the  membership  of  the  board  we  recognize  the  names  of 
men  who  are  known  in  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the  South,  for 
a  true  interest  in  sound  education.  The  distinctive  interest 
of  this  board,  as  has  been  officially  announced,  is  in  the  public 
school,  and  it  is  particularly  concerned  in  those  forms  of 
education  “  which  look  toward  thrift,  industry,  and  useful¬ 
ness.”  This  fact  will  guarantee,  in  part  at  least,  the  adoption 
of  the  principles  of  the  new  education.  Dean  Russell  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  a  personal  letter 
makes  this  statement: 

We  have  been  changing  our  conception  of  what  education  is.  Formerly 
the  school  aimed  very  largely  at  learning.  Now  we  are  including  doing  as 
an  element  in  a  good  education  that  should  perhaps  be  as  prominent  as  the 
learning.  We  are  stimulated  in  this  direction  by  the  Southern  Board  above 
mentioned,  for  they  stand  very  strongly  for  industrial  education,  in  which  a 
student  consumes  perhaps  half  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  books  and  in 
reflection,  and  the  other  half  in  doing  or  making  something.  In  my 
opinion,  this  tendency  of  the  Southern  Board  and  of  the  Southern  schools 
is  reacting  powerfully  upon  the  conception  of  education  in  the  North.  In 
fact,  for  several  years  Hampton  has  been  a  most  ardent  advocate  of  an 
education  which  gives  about  equal  prominence  to  learning  and  doing,  and 
in  this  respect  has  been  in  advance  of  Northern  institutions.  We  seem  to 
me  to  be  gradually  accepting  the  Hampton  view  in  the  North,  altho  we 
have  been  approaching  the  same  idea  from  another  side.  The  nature  of 
the  child,  of  course,  requires  a  large  amount  of  motor  activity,  and  the 
demands  of  society  also  favor  a  kind  of  education  which  includes  the 
execution  of  one’s  ideas.  These  latter  two  facts,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  the  Hampton  and  Tuskeegee  schools,  have  led  us  to  make 
a  great  advance  in  favor  of  more  doing,  making,  executing,  in  the  commorv 
schools. 

As  a  result  of  this  advancement,  the  three  R’s  are  not  crowded  out,  but 
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they  are  growing  relatively  less  prominent,  and  much  greater  emphasis 
than  heretofore  is  being  thrown  upon  proper  materials  with  which  to  work 
with  the  hands  in  the  schoolroom.  Just  as  the  kindergarten  has  given 
much  study  to  the  gifts, — that  is,  to  the  materials  out  of  which  the  children 
shall  make  all  sorts  of  objects, — so  the  elementary-school  teachers  are  being 
stimulated  to  make  an  extensive  study  of  the  proper  materials  to  be  used 
for  construction  of  objects  in  grade  work.  Thus  we  are  debating  about 
the  extent  to  which  clay,  paper,  pasteboard,  wood,  bent  iron.  etc.,  shall  be 
used,  and  this  will  probably  be  a  more  prominent  topic  in  the  future. 

A  still  more  recent  forward  step  in  the  interest  of  Southern 
education  is  the  organization  of  a  body  called  the  General 
Education  Board.  The  function  of  this  board  is  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Southern  Education  Board.  The 
latter  exists  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  educational 
sentiment.  The  former  board  has  been  organized  to  receive, 
hold,  and  dispose  money  for  Southern  education.  The  board 
has  already  at  its  command  a  fund  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  Its  methods  of  work  are  those  born  of  large  ex¬ 
perience,  and  its  breadth  of  sympathy  and  its  wisdom 
have  already  been  satisfactorily  administered.  No  stronger 
agencies,  no  agencies  more  greatly  needed,  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  any  sphere  of  work,  educational  or  industrial,  in  this 
last  year,  than  the  agencies  named — the  Southern  Education 
Board  and  the  General  Education  Board. 

In  connection  with  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools 
four  or  five  tendencies  may  clearly  l)e  noted.  Some  of  these 
are  progressive;  some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  movement  backward.  In  the  latter  class 
belongs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  disposition  to  give  up 
provision  for  instruction  in  Greek.  That  there  exists  such 
a  disposition  cannot  be  denied.  It  seems  to  grow  out  of  the 
desire  to  make  way  for  more  practical  subjects;  but  the  fact 
is  that  as  many  people  desire  Greek  to-day  as  at  any  time  in 
the  past.  The  more  practical  subjects  are  called  for  by 
another  class  of  students.  The  introduction  of  business  and 
industrial  courses  is  rapidly  increasing  the  number  of  high- 
school  students,  but  these  new  students  are  in  addition  to 
those  who  otherwise  would  take  up  high-school  work.  It  is 
difficult,  of  course,  in  most  communities,  to  make  provision 
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for  a  subject  in  which  the  class  is  ordinarily  so  small,  but,  by 
proper  arrangement  of  courses,  such  work  can  be  provided 
for  in  connection  with  the  Latin  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  And 
especially  in  this  great  western  country  should  every  effort  be 
made  to  conserve  those  studies  which  represent  the  ideal  in 
thought  and  life.  Principals  and  teachers  will  do  W'ell  to  read 
that  most  interesting  paper,  prepared  just  a  year  ago,  on 
“  The  social  need  of  Greek,”  by  Mr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
in  which  he  shows  so  conclusively  that,  “  while  a  majority  of 
educated  persons  in  a  society  may  be  ignorant  of  Greek,  all 
cannot  be;  a  remnant  large  enough  to  diffuse  the  cultivation 
proceeding  from  it  must  know  the  tongue,  and  that  at  first 
hand.”  His  conclusions  were,  in  part,  as  follows: 

1.  Social,  and  not  merely  individual,  needs  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
all  large  educational  planning. 

2.  All  believers  in  a  rich  and  rounded  social  education  should  feel,  think, 
speak,  and  act  appreciatively  toward  Greek  study. 

3.  Colleges  and  high  schools  with  reasonably  ample  facilities  should  be 
encouraged  to  continue  teaching  Greek,  if  already  doing  so ;  if  not,  to  begin. 

4.  Since  the  excellence  of  the  Greek  discipline  is  less  obvious  than  that 
of  most  studies,  teachers  should  see  that  pupils  likely  to  profit  by  it  in  a 
high  degree  at  least  consider  this  discipline,  and  should  advise  those  pupils, 
if  they  wish,  and  such  a  course  is  possible,  to  elect  and  pursue  Greek. 

5.  Pupils  in  Greek  who  show  special  ability  and  taste  for  it  should  be 
urged  to  the  utmost  proficiency  in  it. 

A  second  tendency,  already  noted,  is  the  introduction  of 
courses  of  instruction  relating  to  commercial  and  industrial 
subjects.  The  passing  year  has  seen  great  strides  forward  in 
this  particular.  Is  this  phase  of  secondary  work  moving  per¬ 
haps  at  too  rapid  a  rate?  We  must  not  forget  that  years  are 
required  to  develop  a  new  subject  for  practical  educational 
results.  Are  we  throwing  aside  those  subjects,  whose  educa¬ 
tional  value  has  been  tested  beyond  question,  for  the  sake  of 
introducing  new  subjects  which,  at  all  events  for  a  long 
period,  must  prove  to  be  of  lesser  value?  The  present  writer 
has  no  desire  to  make  objection  to  the  introduction  of  new 
subjects,  provided  such  introduction  is  accomplished  cau¬ 
tiously  and  judiciously.  Objection  is  made  only  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  too  large  a  number  of  new  subjects,  for  which  good 
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methods  have  not  yet  been  found;  to  the  promiscuous  and 
miscellaneous  use  of  anything  that  meets  the  demand  of  a  pass¬ 
ing  craze.  In  any  case,  in  meeting  the  demands  thus  made, 
redoubled  effort  must  be  put  forth  to  work  out  the  methods 
by  which  this  new  material  may  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
true  education.  It  must  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  if 
elementary  instruction  draws  material  from  the  -  industrial, 
political,  commercial,  and  agricultural  realms,  such  material 
must  also  find  its  place  in  secondary  instruction.  But  the 
problems  connected  with  its  introduction  are  not  such  as  to 
find  easy  solution;  and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether, 
up  to  this  time,  the  results  achieved  have  been  in  any  sense 
satisfactory.  I  would  not  suggest  that  this  work  is  not  to  be 
continued,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  most  urgent 
need  exists  for  caution  and  for  a  scientific  study  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved. 

The  third  tendency  which,  during  the  present  year,  has 
attracted  special  attention  is  the  substitution  of  the  certificate 
system  for  examinations  in  connection  with  college  entrance. 
To  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  this 
system  in  the  West  this  proposition  has  in  it  nothing  that  is 
new.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  idea,  born  in  the 
West,  is  making  its  way  slowly,  but  surely,  into  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country.  The  indications  are  quite  clear  that 
before  long  the  certificate  system  in  one  form  or  another  will 
be  adopted  by  eastern  institutions.  An  important  step  in  this 
direction  has  been  taken  within  the  year  by  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  In  accordance  with  recent 
regulations  made  by  its  faculty  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  candidates  who  are  graduates  of  high  schools  will  be 
accepted  for  membership  in  the  first  year.  The  regulations  of 
the  Military  Academy  are  more  liberal  than  they  should  have 
been  made,  inasmuch  as  graduates  of  three-year  schools,  as 
well  as  those  of  four-year  schools,  are  eligible  for  admission. 
A  modification  of  these  rules  will  be  adopted. 

The  success  of  the  College  Entrance  Board  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  has  been  greater  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  The  work  of  this  board  is  an 
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intermediate  step  between  the  eastern  plan  of  entrance  ex¬ 
aminations  set  by  each  college  for  itself  and  the  western  plan 
of  certificates.  It  is  openly  asserted  by  some  of  the  strongest 
adherents  of  the  College  Entrance  Board  that  its  work  is 
paving  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  more  general  certificate 
plan.  In  this  connection  I  might  quote  from  a  letter  written 
me  by  the  principal  of  a  prominent  New  England  academy: 
“  The  most  important  event  of  the  year,  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  has  been  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  College  Ex¬ 
amining  Board  into  New  England,  whereby  at  present  all  the 
New  England  colleges,  excepting  Harvard,  will  receive  the 
College  Board  certificates  in  place  of  their  own  examinations.” 

At  several  meetings  of  the  high-school  and  college  teachers, 
held  last  autumn,  in  New  England,  to  discuss  the  question  of 
joint  boards  of  examination  for  entrance,  such  as  the  Middle 
States  have  adopted,  this  movement,  tho  strongly  urged  by 
Harvard  University  and  by  Yale  University,  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  defeated.  On  the  other  hand,  a  motion  made  to  revise, 
co-ordinate,  and  extend  the  certificate  system  met  with  great 
approval. 

It  is  thought  by  some  of  the  ablest  representatives  of 
secondary  education  in  New  England — among  others  Princi¬ 
pal  Coy  of  the  Hotchkiss  School — that  the  experience  of  the 
past  year  includes  as  encouraging  features  the  change  on  the 
part  of  the  colleges  to  revert  to  the  old  standards  of  require¬ 
ments  which  laid  emphasis  upon  power  and  discipline  rather 
than  upon  technical  knowledge.  It  is  believed  that  a  beginning 
in  this  direction  has  already  been  observed,  and  that  there 
exists  a  widespread  conviction  that  such  a  course  is  required 
by  sound  doctrine.  Certain  western  institutions  have  laid 
emphasis  upon  this’ point  for  several  years.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  recognition  of  this  principle  is  gaining  ground 
in  the  New  England  colleges.  The  principle  involved  is  one 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  secondary  education,  and 
unless  this  principle  is  adopted  unreservedly,  secondary  train¬ 
ing  will  not  only  lose  a  large  share  of  its  value,  but  in  many 
cases  prove  distinctly  injurious. 

The  tendency  toward  the  introduction  of  elective  work  in 
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secondary  schools  has  unquestionably  increased  during  this 
past  year.  In  so  far  as  such  election  is  virtually  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  studies  in  groups  of  closely  connected  subjects,  no 
exception  to  it  may  be  taken;  but  to  the  proposition  that  the 
average  secondary  student  is  able,  even  with  the  parents’  help, 
to  select  his  subjects,  and  that  such  selection,  because  it  is  an 
election  on  his  part,  is  preferable  to  the  grouping  of  subjects 
which  the  best  experience  has  approved,  the  writer  desires  to 
enter  earnest  protest — a  protest  based  upon  experience  with 
students  of  a  still  maturer  age.  It  has  been  my  experience, 
after  careful  study  of  the  facts  as  brought  to  light  in  the 
operation  of  different  systems,  that  the  average  boy  or  girl  in 
the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  college  years  exhibits  an  utter 
inability  to  make  wise  decision  between  various  courses  of 
instruction.  The  choice  will  be  determined,  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  by  the  hour  of  recitation,  or  some  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  course  by  a  fellow-student.  Least  of  all  does  he 
have  in  mind  the  relationship  of  the  course  to  the  work  which 
lies  before  him.  I  am,  therefore,  strongly  of  the  opinion  that, 
unless  the  choice  of  subject  in  secondary  work  is  practically 
controlled  by  the  principal,  election  will  prove  injurious  rather 
than  helpful.  Much  is  said,  in  connection  with  the  open  elect¬ 
ive  system,  both  in  secondary  school  and  college,  of  the  advice 
given  by  instructors  and  the  assistance  rendered  by  parents, 
but  practical  experience  goes  to  show  that  no  one  is  more 
easily  influenced  by  whims  than  the  parents,  and  that  too 
frequently  the  instructor  is  a  specialist  who  has  little  interest 
in  or  knowledge  of  subjects  outside  of  those  with  which  he 
himself  is  directly  connected. 

The  rapidly  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  high  schools  and 
academies  for  teachers  of  athletics,  manual  training,  and  do¬ 
mestic  science  is  significant  of  important  educational  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  the  demand  is  no  less  significant  than  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  time  teachers  in  these  specialties  are  so  few  that 
the  demand  cannot  be  met.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  a 
teacher  of  Latin  or  a  teacher  of  mathematics  to  perform  service 
in  these  new  departments.  Not  only  is  the  amount  of  work 
called  for  too  great,  but  the  training  required  is  of  so  special 
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a  character  that  a  teacher  is  not  fitted  to  perform  the  work  who 
has  not  received  special  instruction.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  cause  of  secondary  education  if  some  of  those  teachers 
who  to-day  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  teaching  of 
English  or  Latin  or  mathematics  were  to  consider  whether 
they  might  not  be  more  certain  of  a  strong  position  if  their 
special  training  should  be  made  in  one  of  these  more  practical 
subjects. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  year  that  has  closed  has  been 
the  not  infrequent  announcement  of  the  appointment  in 
secondary  schools  of  a  man  or  woman  holding  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  The  number  of  high-school  teachers 
having  the  full  college  training  has  been  greatly  increased 
during  the  year,  at  least  in  western  schools.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  some  danger  that  the  newly  fledged  doctor  of  philosophy 
will  have  become  so  great  a  specialist  as  to  be  unfitted  to  teach 
the  elementary  courses  required  in  the  high  school.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  so  true  of  the  doctor  of  philosophy  trained  in 
an  American  institution  as  of  the  doctor  of  philosophy  trained 
in  a  foreign  university.  American  universities,  while  laying 
equal  stress  upon  research,  do  not  fail  to  keep  before  the  mind 
of  the  candidate  for  the  doctorate  the  practical  side  of  life  and 
teaching;  and  it  will  mark  a  splendid  point  of  realization  in 
the  history  of  secondary  work  when  a  proportion,  at  least,  of 
the  teachers  in  any  secondary  school  shall  be  doctors.  Side 
by  side  with  this  point  is  that  very  closely  related  demand 
which  calls  for  special  pedagogical  training  of  college 
graduates  who  desire  to  become  high-school  teachers.  It 
appears,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  average  secondary  teacher 
shows  a  remarkable  lack  of  broad  liberal  knowledge.  Men, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  go  thru  our  American  colleges  without 
securing  accurate  knowledge  in  any  subject  which  they  study, 
and  the  close  of  their  college  course  finds  them  in  possession 
of  no  really  solid  mass  of  facts  to  build  upon.  It  is  maintained 
by  some  of  our  secondary-school  leaders — for  example.  Dr. 
Julius  Sachs  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  in  New  York  city — 
that  this  statement  holds  good  of  work  in  the  classics  as  well 
as  in  subjects  like  history  and  modern  languages.  It  is  the 
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testimony  of  the  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  and  teachers’ 
colleges  that  they  are  unable  to  take  up  the  discussion  of 
methods  of  teaching  in  secondary  subjects  because  they  find 
themselves  immediately  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
teaching  the  subject-matter.  This  difficulty,  I  maintain,  will 
never  be  adequately  met  until  those  who  plan  for  themselves 
a  career  in  secondary  teaching  have  done  that  work  in  a 
particular  department  which  is  now  ordinarily  done  for  a 
doctor’s  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that 
many  teachers  are_  found  in  possess  the  necessary  scholarship 
who  lack  the  knowledge  of  pedagogical  principles  that  is 
needed  for  the  simplest  kind  of  instruction.  The  best  teachers, 
in  my  experience,  are  often  those  who,  at  first,  show  no  special 
ability  for  teaching,  but  have  given  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  principles  of  teaching  and  overcome  difficulties  that  at 
first  seemed  insuperable.  In  both  directions,  therefore,  the 
movement  forward  is  encouraging. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  secondary  schools  is 
their  phenomenal  growth.  I  do  not  stop  to  present  the  statis¬ 
tics,  for  these  have  been  indicated  on  more  than  one  previous 
occasion.  If  it  is  true  that  the  number  of  high-school  students 
has  doubled  within  the  last  decade;  that  the  great  majority  of 
all  students  who  enter  college  now  come  from  the  high  schools 
(it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  even  in  New  England,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  should  receive  from  high  schools  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  hundred  and  forty-one  members  of  its  present 
Junior  class) ;  that  the  number  of  high  schools  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  every  State;  and  that  the  scope  of  their  curriculum 
is  growing  almost  at  a  pace  with  the  increase  in  numbers,  the 
time  has  surely  come  when  this  factor  in  our  educational 
machinery  deserves  greater  consideration  that  it  has  hitherto 
received.  Wedged  in  between  the  great  common-school  work 
and  the  higher  work  of  colleges  and  universities,  its  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  past  has  not  been  commensurate  with  its  impor¬ 
tance.  The  high-school  curriculum  cannot  longer  be  regarded 
as  one  to  be  adjusted  as  a  preparation  for  college.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  preparation  for  college  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  subdivision  of  high-school  work.  In  any  case,  these 
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schools  have  come  to  occupy  a  unique  field  independent  of 
higher  institutions.  In  many  sections  of  the  country  the  work 
is  co-ordinate  with  the  work  of  the  smaller  colleges,  and  the  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  connected  with  the  smaller  colleges  no  longer 
occupy  their  former  place  of  importance  and  dignity.  In 
fact,  the  high  school  is  rapidly  coming  lo  be  a  rival  of  the 
smaller  college  itself.  In  some  States  the  high  school  now 
does  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  even  some  of  the 
work  of  the  Sophomore  year,  this  being  recognized  and 
accepted  by  the  State  universities.  This  tendency,  while  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  relationships  which  have  hitherto  existed  be¬ 
tween  college  and  preparatory  school,  and  while  injurious  in 
the  extreme  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  smaller 
college,  is  a  tendency  which  is  invaluable  and  which  deserves 
encouragement.  It  is  a  movement  in  the  interests  of  economy, 
of  better  secondary  education,  and  of  better  and  broader 
higher  education.  The  time  is  coming  when,  in  every  State, 
the  leading  high  schools  will  carry  the  work  to  the  end  of  the 
Sophomore  year  in  college.  Nothing  can  be  said  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  policy  of  stopping  at  an  earlier  point  than  this. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  most  significant  step  in  the 
field  of  secondary  education  in  the  Eastern  States  has  been  in 
successful  inauguration  of  the  College  Entrance  Board,  it  is 
perhaps  true  that  the  most  significant  step  in  the  West  has 
been  the  establishment  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  its  Commission  on 
Accredited  Schools.  This  Commission  was  established  in  1901, 
and  made  its  first  report  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  March  28,  1902.  The  commission  consists  of  about 
forty  members,  equally  divided  between  colleges  and  second¬ 
ary  schools.  Its  purpose  is  to  effect  reasonable  uniformity  in 
requirements  for  admission  to  college.  If  the  plan  recom¬ 
mended  is  put  into  operation,  any  student  graduated  from  any 
school  on  the  accredited  list  may  without  difficulty  enter  any 
college  in  the  association. 

The  report  defines  a  unit  course  of  study  as  a  course  cover¬ 
ing  a  school  year  with  four  or  five  periods  of  at  least  forty- 
five  minutes  each  per  week.  It  is  recommended  that  the  high- 
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school  curriculum  contain  not  less  than  fifteen  such  units,  and 
that  the  same  number  be  accepted  as  fulfilling  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  college.  Of  these  fifteen  units,  there  shall 
always  be  three  in  English  and  two  in  mathematics. 

The  report  also  presents : 

1.  Definitions  with  detailed  suggestions  as  to  the  ground 
to  be  covered  in  each  unit  of  the  several  subjects  of  the  high- 
school  curriculum. 

2.  A  plan  of  school  inspection  in  accordance  with  which 
the  list  of  accredited  schools  may  be  formed. 

3.  Suggestions  for  the  assignment  of  college  credit  for 
high-school  work  done  in  advance  of  the  college  entrance 
requirements. 

In  defining  and  describing  unit  courses  of  study  the  com¬ 
mission  has  based  its  recommendations  on  the  definitions  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association,  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Historical  Association,  and  the  Department  of  Science  of 
the  National  Educational  Association. 

I  wish  to  join  with  the  distinguished  educator  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  A.  S.  Whitney,  in  the  following  statement : 

I  believe  that  this  movement  of  the  North  Central  Association,  defining 
units  of  study  and  the  way  in  which  these  should  be  pursued,  together 
with  the  simplification  and  unification  of  high-school  inspection  by  the 
various  universities  and  colleges,  will  prove  the  most  important  uplift  given 
the  high  schools  for  many  a  day.  It  will  furnish  something  tangible, 
systematic,  and  scientific  which  will  form  a  guide  for  all  schoolmen  to 
follow, 

I  cannot  conclude  my  statement  concerning  the  secondary 
schools  without  mentioning  the  change  which  has  been  decided 
upon  during  the  present  year  in  the  plans  of  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School,  an  institution  which  has  influenced 
secondary  education  in  the  West  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
scholastic  institution  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  By  the  terms 
agreed  upon  the  institution  will  be  associated  with  the  new 
School  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Special 
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buildings  for  the  prosecution  of  its  work  on  a  larger  scale  are 
being  erected.  Its  work  will  remain  a  distinct  and  separate 
work,  altho  associated  in  the  closest  possible  manner  with  the 
other  secondary  work  of  the  School  of  Education.  The  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  school  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  enter 
upon  a  higher  function  than  that  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed, 
namely,  that  of  training  teachers  for  special  departments  of 
manual-training  work.  The  educational  world  recognizes 
the  valuable  service  which  Mr.  Belfield  has  performed  in  the 
cause  of  manual  training,  and  stands  ready  to  award  him  the 
credit  which  is  his  in  view  of  the  pioneer  service  he  has 
rendered. 

My  last  point  is  to  call  attention  to  the  lack  of  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  academy  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
high  school.  The  strongest  supporter  of  the  high  schools 
believes  as  cordially  as  ever  in  the  necessity  of  the  academy. 
The  high  school  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  a  board¬ 
ing  school.  The  need  of  boarding  schools  for  boys  and 
boarding  schools  for  girls  is  everywhere  acknowledged,  but 
such  schools  cannot  be  made  strong  and  effective  so  long  as 
they  are  dependent  on  present  funds  for  their  support.  In  the 
great  flood  of  benevolence  which  now  flows  toward  colleges 
and  universities  men  and  women  are  forgetting  the  necessity 
of  strongly  endowed  academies.  I  cannot  here  enter  upon  an 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  academy,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that, 
just  as  there  is  a  place  for  the  State  university  and  for  the 
university  established  by  private  munificence,  so  there  is  a 
place  for  the  academy  as  well  as  for  the  high  school  supported 
by  the  city. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  onward  movement  of  secondary 
education  during  the  past  year  has  been  as  great  as  that  of  any 
preceding  year  in  the  decade. 

Every  succeeding  year  of  the  past  decade  has  witnessed  a 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  at  large 
in  the  work  of  higher  education.  The  year  just  passing  has 
contributed  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  two  or  three  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  This  larger  interest  is  manifested  by  the  in¬ 
creased  attendance  at  all  institutions  giving  instruction  in 
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higher  work,  by  the  greater  numbers  of  men  and  women  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  for  the  work  of  instruction  in  higher 
institutions,  and  by  the  larger  public  generosity  which  is 
manifesting  itself  on  every  possible  occasion.  In  each  of  these 
particulars  the  advance  during  the  past  year  has  been  signifi¬ 
cant.  Many  of  our  institutions  are  actually  overcrowded, 
the  numbers  being  greater  than  can  be  adequately  cared- for. 
The  number  of  graduate  students  in  our  universities  has  more 
than  doubled  in  five  years.  It  is  from  this  source  that  men 
and  women  are  being  selected  to  fill  the  chairs  of  our  colleges 
and  universities.  Every  week,  and  in  some  weeks  every  day, 
the  public  press  announces  gifts  for  higher  education  of 
$50,000,  $100,000,  and  larger  sums.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  appropriates  in  one  bill  $6,500,000  for  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point;  in  another  bill,  even  a  larger  sum 
for  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  This  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  students  and.  in  the  numbers  of  those  preparing 
for  professional  work  is  not  limited  to  any  one  section  of  the 
country.  It  reaches  from  the  East  to  the  far  West.  Nor  are 
the  gifts  for  education  limited  to  the  East,  to  the  Central 
States,  or  to  the  West.  They  are  being  poured  out  lavishly 
in  every  direction,  and  are  given  alike  to  the  smaller  institu¬ 
tions  and  to  the  large  universities. 

An  important  feature  of  higher  educational  work  in  most 
recent  times  is  the  attention  which  is  being  given  to  com¬ 
mercial  and  technical  instruction.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  university  is  compelled  to  adjust  itself  more  definitely  to 
its  environment.  The  prev'ailing  characteristic  of  the  modern 
environment  is  now  included  under  these  words:  commercial 
and  technological.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  Boston  there 
exists  the  greatest  technical  school  in  America  (the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Harv^ard  University  is 
compelled,  so  says  its  president,  to  establish  by  the  side  of  it 
another  school  of  technology.  This  is  necessary  in  part 
because  students  who  wish  to  attend  school  at  Harvard  desire 
instruction  in  technology,  and  also  because  a  university  must 
serv'e  as  the  true  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  its  period. 
The  State  universities  have  naturally  led  the  way  in  the  de- 
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velopment  of  technological  work.  Other  universities  must 
follow  if  they  are  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times.  It  still 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  in 
the  direction  of  commercial  education  of  a  college  grade  will 
realize  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  it.  After  all, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  main  purpose  of  a  college 
course  is  not  the  information  which  the  student  gains;  and  yet 
it  is  to  be  conceded  that  any  ordinary  subject,  well  studied, 
may  be  used  advantageously  for  the  purposes  of  general 
education. 

A  strong  movement  seems  to  have  set  in  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  the  number  of  bachelor’s  degrees  to  one.  Following 
the  lead  of  Harvard  University,  several  institutions,  including 
Columbia  and  Cornell,  have  given  up  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  science  and  bachelor  of  philosophy,  and  bestow  upon  all 
students  who  finish  the  college  course  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  This  policy  can,  at  all  events,  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  simplicity.  It  does  away  with  distinctions  which 
may  seem  to  have  lost  their  force.  The  strongest  argument 
that  has  been  urged  is  that  by  concentrating  effort  in  the 
preservation  of  this  degree  the  college  course  will  be  saved, 
where  otherwise  it  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  tendency  will  go  much  farther.  It  is 
surely  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  become  universal.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  distinctions  proposed  in  the  different 
degrees  are  distinctions  based  upon  real  differences;  that  a 
course  the  larger  part  of  which  is  in  science  may  properly  be 
called  a  course  in  science,  and  the  degree  given  be  a  degree  in 
science.  The  word  “  science  ”  is  one  which  its  enthusiastic 
advocates  should  honor  by  use  rather  than  dishonor  by  rejec¬ 
tion. 

By  the  side  of  the  old  college  of  arts,  the  characteristic 
feature  of  which  was  the  study  of  the  classics,  there  have 
grown  up  two  sister  colleges:  that  of  science,  and  that  of 
modern  history  and  literature.  Surely  this  fact  may  well  be 
recognized;  and  nothing  is  gained  by  adapting  the  old  degree 
to  the  new  college,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  employ  a  degree  the 
name  of  which  explains  itself.  This  step  can  hardly  be 
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regarded  as  a  forward  step  in  education.  The  breaking  down 
of  real  distinctions  means  backward  movement,  not  progress. 

■  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  instruction  given  to 
students  in  the  earlier  college  years  has  greatly  improved 
within  a  short  period.  The  custom  of  appointing  as  tutors 
or  instructors  students  who  had  just  graduated  from  college 
has  almost  disappeared  in  the  better  class  of  institutions.  It 
is  now  expected  that  an  instructor  shall  have  had  at  least  three 
years  of  special  training  in  the  subject  in  which  he  is  appointed 
to  give  instruction.  In  some  institutions  there  must  be  added 
to  this  at  least  one  or  two  years  of  classroom  instruction 
before  an  appointment  is  made.  Not  long  since  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  complaint  that  students  in  the  Freshman  year  received 
poorer  instruction  than  in  the  last  years  of  the  academy  or 
high  school ;  and  there  was  ground  for  this  complaint.  It  can 
no  longer  be  made,  however,  in  view  of  the  men  appointed  in 
all  our  institutions  to  do  the  earlier  college  work.  In  many 
institutions  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  professors  gpve 
a  portion  of  their  time  to  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes. 

A  recent  discussion  in  the  Century  Magazine,  on  the  growth 
of  luxury  in  student  life,  seems  to  have  shown  that,  in  so  far 
as  there  has  been  a  growth  in  this  particular,  it  has  not 
exceeded  the  similar  growth  in  ordinary  American  life. 
Student  life  in  our  colleges  and  universities  differs  very  slightly 
from  the  life  of  young  men  and  women  in  any  other  sphere. 
Nowhere  is  life  more  democratic.  It  is  impossible  in  student 
life  that  the  influence  of  wealth  should  be  felt.  In  most  in¬ 
stitutions  the  man  who  earns  his  livelihood  by  waiting  on 
table  occupies  as  high  a  position  in  the  estimation  of  his 
fellows,  if  he  is  himself  worthy  of  it,  as  does  the  man  whose 
father  is  worth  millions.  The  passing  year  has  furnished  no 
evidence  that  our  higher  institutions  are  moving  farther  away 
from  the  people.  The  fact  that  entering  classes  have  been 
larger  than  ever  indicates  a  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  in  the  purposes  of  the  college  and  a  faith  in 
its  ability  to  work  out  these  purposes. 

The  much-discussed  subject  of  college  athletics  has  received 
no  important  contributions  during  the  year.  Three  things 
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may  perhaps  be  noted :  first,  the  more  stringent  rules  adopted 
by  the  western  colleges  for  the  regulation  of  intercollegiate 
athletic  work,  and  the  general  opinion  that  western  college 
athletics  are  now  practically  free  from  professionalism; 
second,  the  policy  of  many  institutions  to  organize  games 
between  different  divisions  of  the  university  itself,  as  well  as 
to  develop  a  special  team  for  intercollegiate  or  interuniversity 
work;  third,  a  growing  feeling  that  the  charging  of  large  fees 
for  admission  to  games  savors  too  much  of  professionalism. 

It  may  be  feared  that  within  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
rivalry  between  closely  located  institutions  east  and  west  has 
developed  some  antagonism.  In  not  a  few  institutions  there 
seems  to  exist  a  strong  spirit  of  personal  hostility  toward 
other  institutions  with  which  competition  in  athletics  is  under¬ 
taken.  Some  of  this  same  spirit  has  been  manifested  by  home 
teams  toward  visiting  teams,  as  well  as  by  visiting  teams 
toward  the  teams  on  whose  grounds  the  games  have  been 
played.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  manifestations 
are  a  mark  of  deterioration  and  indicate  that  instead  of  making 
progress  we  are  losing  ground.  Such  an  attitude  of  mind  is 
hardly  worthy  of  a  true  sportsman;  much  less  does  it  accord 
with  the  high  academic  spirit.  If  such  feelings  are  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  sooner  intercollegiate 
athletics  are  abandoned  the  better  for  all  concerned.  One 
cannot  believe,  however,  that  these  manifestations  are  any¬ 
thing  more  than  passing  phases,  which,  in  another  year,  will 
have  been  forgotten,  and  that  in  their  place  there  will  arise  a 
stronger  spirit  of  dignified  and  friendly  rivalry,  characteristic 
at  once  of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar. 

The  head  of  a  prominent  State  university  in  the  West  has 
written  to  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  educational  advance  of  the  year  “  is  the  measure  of 
fraternal  regard  which  has  grown  up  between  leading  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning.  If  this  existed  Ijefore,  it  has 
certainly  had  a  marked  advance  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  it  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  future  of 
American  education.”  No  one  •  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  made  by  President  Draper  of  the  University  of 
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Illinois.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nowhere  in  the  various 
activities  of  the  world  has  fraternal  regard  shown  itself  more 
distinctly,  nowhere  has  the  spirit  of  co-operation  been  mani¬ 
fested  more  definitely,  than  among  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  A  conspicuous  example  of  the  good  feeling  exist¬ 
ing  between  institutions  is  the  interchange  of  professors  which 
has  grown  up  during  these  last  years,  the  trustees  erf  one 
university  consenting  to  the  transfer,  for  a  certain  period,  of 
a  particular  person  to  another  institution.  A  most  striking 
case  of  this  kind  is  the  arrangement  by  which  the  corporation 
of  Harvard  University  has  recently  given  leave  of  absence  to 
a  professor  in  its  law  school,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  shall  accept  for  that  period  the  deanship  of  the  new  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  undertake  to  es¬ 
tablish,  in  connection  with  the  latter  university,  a  school  which 
shall,  at  all  events  in  some  measure,  partake  of  the  strength 
and  characteristics  of  the  Harvard  school.  What  greater 
evidence  of  good  will  and  mutual  interest  could  be  presented? 
This  spirit  of  fraternal  regard  has  been  shown  most  tangibly 
in  the  four  great  academic  festivals  of  the  year,  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  celebration  of  the  Yale  bicentennial,  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversity  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  the  inaugitration  of  President  Butler  at  Columbia, 
and  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  At  each  of  these  celebrations  representatives  of 
many  institutions  were  assembled.  It  seemed  to  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  that  good  relationships  between  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  not  only  conserved,  but  greatly  encour¬ 
aged,  by  such  gatherings.  In  any  case,  it  is  evident  that,  so 
far  as  the  faculties  are  concerned,  old  hostilities  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  spite  of  the  sharp  competition  which  neces¬ 
sarily  exists,  feelings  of  the  most  friendly  character  are 
entertained,  officially  and  unofficially,  by  one  institution  for 
another.  It  is  evident  to  all  that  such  gatherings  are  the 
means  by  which  higher  education  makes  a  most  forceful  im¬ 
pression  ufHDn  the  consciousness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  country  knows  no  kind  of  celebration  more 
brilliant  or  more  effective  than  that  which  is  connected  with 
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the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  a  university,  or  even  with 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  an  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing;  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  inauguration  of  the 
president  of  a  large  university  is  of  greater  importance  and 
attracts  more  general  interest  than  the  inauguration  of  the 
governor  of  a  commonwealth. 

The  president  of  Harvard  University  has  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  change  which,  as  he  puts  it, 

has  been  strikingly  illustrated  during  the  year  now  almost  finished  in  the 
altered  taste  of  benefactors  in  regard  to  objects  of  endowments. 
The  older  endowments  of  Harvard  College  were  for  mathematics, 
divinity,  Greek,  Latin,  moral  philosophy,  and  belles-lettres.  The  sub¬ 
jects  which  most  easily  enlist  the  interest  of  benefactors  now  seem 
to  be  medicine,  architecture,  history,  economics,  and  government.  In¬ 
telligent  benefactors  are  generally  moved  by  some  far-reaching  hope 
for  good.  This  change  indicates  that  the  hopes  of  our  generation 
concerning  the  future  progress  of  civilized  man  are  somewhat  different 
from  those  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

The  experience  of  Harvard  is  the  experience  of  many  uni¬ 
versities,  and  no  year  has  furnished  more  evidence  of  this 
change  in  the  attitude  of  benefactors  than  the  year  just 
closed. 

In  certain  quarters  much  enthusiasm  has  been  exhibited 
over  the  proposition  to  limit  admission  to  professional  schools 
to  those  who  have  already  taken  the  bachelor’s  degree.  The 
most  conspicuous  examples  of  this  policy  are  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
During  the  year  the  Columbia  Law  School  and  the  Harvard 
School  of  Medicine  have  adopted  the  policy.  Within  two 
weeks  the  President  of  Yale  University  has  expressed  in  no 
uncertain  way  his  opinion  that  “  this  movement  is  a  movement 
in  the  wrong  direction.”  In  this  opinion  I  am  compelled  to 
join;  and,  if  all  the  facts  were  announced,  I  am  persuaded  in 
my  own  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  membership  of 
the  very  faculties  thru  which  this  change  has  been  brought 
about  would  agree  substantially  with  Mr.  Hadley’s  point  of 
view.  Men  who  are  to  do  work  that  shall  count  in  their  pro¬ 
fessions  must  find  themselves  in  possession  of  the  technique 
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of  the  profession  before  they  have  reached  an  age  when  such 
technique  is  impossible.  Besides  this,  the  earlier  courses  in 
law,  in  medicine,  in  divinity,  are  as  truly  disciplinary  and  as 
productive  of  culture  as  any  subjects  that  are  offered  in  the 
college  curriculum.  Many  men  who  are  preparing  for  a  pro¬ 
fession  are  distinctly  injured  by  the  last  year  or  two  in  college, 
instead  of  being  benefited  thereby.  There  are  some  men  for 
whom  the  college  atmosphere,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  professional  school,  is  not  a  wholesome  one.  Men  who 
in  college  idle  away  their  time  in  many  cases  find  the  more 
strenuous  life  of  professional  training  exactly  suited  to  their 
needs.  The  value  of  this  movement,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  college  and  from  that  of  the  professional  school, 
may,  therefore,  be  doubted.  In  any  case,  a  middle  ground, 
requiring  two  or  three  years  of  college  work,  is  a  superior 
policy  for  the  next  decade. 

The  feeling  grows  stronger  in  every  quarter  that  the  college 
course,  at  least  for  those  who  are  to  engage  in  a  profession, 
must  be  shortened.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  Harvard  plan 
of  three  years  meets  with  general  favor,  even  in  Cambridge, 
altho,  according  to  the  official  report,  40  per  cent,  of  the  men 
now  graduating  from  Han-ard  College  finish  their  academic 
work  within  three  years.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  better  plan 
to  allow  those  who  do  not  contemplate  a  professional  course 
of  study  to  take  the  full  four  years  of  work  in  college,  and  to 
arrange  for  the  other  class  to  count  their  early  professional 
work  as  a  part  of  the  work  accepted  for  the  bachelor’s  degree. 
A  great  forward  step  in  the  direction  of  this  policy  has  been 
taken  in  the  recent  action  of  Yale.  This  policy  has  been 
adopted  as  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  the  schools  of 
medicine  and  law  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  most 
practicable  solution  of  the  problem  which  confronts  us,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  the  commonly  accepted  solution  within  a  short 
time. 

Considerable  comment  has  been  made,  altho  in  a  quiet  and 
cautious  way,  upon  the  apparent  scarcity  of  women  possessed 
of  the  proper  qualifications  and  training  for  the  highest 
positions  in  college  work.  A  prominent  educator  (I  think  it 
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best  to  withhold  mention  of  his  name)  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  this  scarcity  is  greater  to-day  than  it  was  five  years 
ago.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made  in  explanation  of 
the  fact.  For  myself,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  proposition 
itself  is  true.  The  women  now  being  graduated,  with  the 
doctor’s  degree,  from  our  strongest  institutions,  are,  in  almost 
every  particular,  as  able  and  as  strong  as  the  men.  If  oppor¬ 
tunity  were  offered,  these  women  would  show  that  they  possess 
the  qualifications  demanded.  The  fact  is  that  to  women  there 
do  not  come  the  opportunities  to  show  their  strength  which 
come  to  men.  In  colleges  and  universities  for  men  only, 
women  may  not  find  a  place  upon  the  faculty.  In  a  certain 
great  State  university,  in  which  there  are  as  many  women 
students  as  men  students,  women  are  represented  in  the  faculty 
by  a  single  individual,  and  she  has  been  appointed  within  the 
last  three  years.  In  some  of  the  women’s  colleges  women  find 
a  place.  In  others,  second-rate  and  third-rate  men  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  women  of  first-rate  ability.  The  number  of  faculties 
of  colleges  and  universities  on  which  women  have  appoint¬ 
ments  in  any  number  is  very  small,  and  even  in  certain 
institutions  in  which  women  have  gained  secure  footing  there 
is  often  greater  or  less  distress  among  the  men  of  the  various 
departments  if  even  one  or  two  women  are  appointed.  And 
yet,  is  it  possible  that  the  heads  of  our  State  institutions — 
institutions  which  are  established  by  the  people  and  conducted 
with  the  people’s  money;  institutions  which  are  professedly 
democratic  beyond  all  others — deliberately  refuse  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  appointment  of  women  even  when  they  have  attained 
equal  rank  with  men  in  scholarship  and  efficiency?  So  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  during  the  past  year  the  appointments  of 
women,  east  and  west,  even  in  coeducational  institutions, 
have  numbered  very  few;  fewer,  perhaps,  than  ever  before. 
Is  this  progress?  Or  is  it  rather  a  concession  to  prejudices 
which,  instead  of  growing  weaker,  are  growing  stronger?  I 
venture  to  ask  the  Regents  of  our  State  universities  and  the 
trustees  of  our  coeducational  institutions  to  consider  this 
question;  and  I  think  it  not  inappropriate  to  suggest  for  the 
consideration  of  the  trustees  of  certain  women’s  colleges  the 
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question  whether,  in  this  matter,  they  have  given  to  women 
the  full  opportunity  which  they  deserve. 

A  burning  question  during  this  past  year  has  been  that 
which  relates  to  the  tenure  of  office  of  professors.  That 
words  have  been  spoken  on  both  sides  of  the  question  is  evident 
from  the  following  statements,  taken  from  personal  letters 
addressed  to  me  by  two  eminent  presidents  of  universities. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  writes  as  follows : 

Another  tendency  characteristic  of  the  passing  year,  and  tending  toward 
reform,  is  the  growing  feeling  that  the  professor’s  chair  is  sacred  only  as  its 
incumbent  makes  it  so,  and  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  a  university  not 
to  retain  men  deficient  in  character  or  ability  as  judged  by  the  reasonable 
standards  of  the  institution  itself. 

Another  equally  prominent  president  writes  from  the  other 
point  of  view : 

I  can  think  of  nothing  so  important  to  be  touched  upon  in  such  a  review 
as  that  which  you  propose  as  the  danger  of  professorial  degradation.  The 
danger  is  mainly  twofold :  one  arising  from  the  extremely  low  salaries 
many  institutions  of  considerable  character  are  paying  to  titular  professors 
who,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  most  ill-furnished  for  the  work  ; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  tendency  in  certain  quarters  to  snub  professors,  to 
treat  them  as  underlings,  and  to  constitute  the  head  of  the  university  a 
mere  business  boss.  It  is  not  at  all  the  issue  of  academic  freedom  in  the 
old  sense,  but  rather  one  of  personal  freedom,  manliness,  and  self-respect 
on  the  part  of  professors.  I  deem  this  a  real  danger  vastly  greater  than 
any  in  which  academic  freedom,  in-  the  old  sense,  has  ever  stood  in  this 
country. 

Here,  then,  is  the  issue;  and  it  is  an  issue  squarely  drawn. 
Has  progress  been  made  in  this  respect,  or  has  ground  been 
lost  in  these  last  months?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  finding 
an  answer  to  this  question.  Every  month  of  the  last  twelve 
months  has  added  to  the  security  and  permanence  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  Every  month  has 
added  to  his  dignity  and  to  the  importance  which  attaches  to 
his  words.  Every  month  has  made  it  clearer  that  public 
sentiment  is  on  the  side  of  the  professor  in  any  contest  entered 
into  with  the  institution  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Within 
five  years  the  sentiment  has  become  almost  universal  that,  once 
a  man  is  appointed  to  do  work  in  a  university,  the  university 
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is  responsible  for  the  appointment,  but  not  for  the  views  which 
the  man  later  may  propound.  Gradually,  but  surely,  even  the 
common  people  are  coming  to  perceive  the  difference  between 
the  university  and  the  individual  professors  who  form  its  staff. 
The  time  has  not  yet  come,  to  be  sure,  when  the  people  make 
distinctions  of  this  same  kind  between  the  president  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  and  the  institution  itself.  It  is  still  wrongly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  words  of  a  president  must  be  words  carrying 
with  them  the  force  and  influence  and  authority  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  as  a  whole.  Ten  years  from  now,  in  the  West  and 
Northwest,  men  will  be  able  to  make  this  additional  distinc¬ 
tion.  But  great  has  been  the  progress  which  has  thus  far 
obtained  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  individual 
professor.  It  is  asked,  however,  and  not  without  reason: 
“  Is  there  no  limit  to  the  indiscretion  which  a  professor  may 
commit  in  language  or  in  deed?  Are  there  no  circumstances 
under  which,  by  common  consent  of  all  concerned,  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  a  professor  may  wisely  and  justly  be  demanded?  ”  I 
take  the  liberty  of  repeating  on  this  occasion  words  which  I 
have  used  within  the  year  in  another  address : 

The  greatest  single  element  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  academic  spirit  is  the  feeling  of  security  from  interference. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  this  feeling  that  are  able  to  do  work 
which  in  the  highest  sense  will  be  beneficial  to  humanity. 
Freedom  of  expression  must  be  given  the  members  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  faculty,  even  tho  it  be  abused;  for,  as  has  been  said, 
the  abuse  of  it  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  the  restriction  of  such 
liberty.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  in  what  way  may  the  professor 
abuse  his. privilege  of  freedom  of  expression?  or,  to  put  the 
question  more  largely,  in  what  way  does  a  professor  bring 
reproach  and  injury  to  himself  and  to  his  institution?  I 
answer :  A  professor  is  gxiilty  of  an  abuse  of  his  privilege  who 
promulgates  as  truth  ideas  or  opinions  which  have  not  been 
tested  scientifically  by  his  colleagues  in  the  same  department 
of  research  or  investigation.  A  professor  has  no  right  to 
proclaim  to  the  public  as  truth  discovered  that  which  is  yet 
unsettled  and  uncertain.  A  professor  abuses  his  privilege 
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who  takes  advantage  of  a  classroom  exercise  to  propagate  the 
partisan  views  of  one  or  another  of  the  political  parties.  The 
university  is  no  place  for  partisanship.'  From  the  teacher’s 
desk  should  emanate  the  discussion  of  principles,  the  judicial 
statements  of  arguments  from  various  points  of  view,  and  not 
the  one-sided  representations  of  a  partisan  character.  A  pro¬ 
fessor  abuses  his  privilege  who  in  any  way  seeks  to  influence 
his  pupils  or  the  public  by  sensational  methods.'  A  professor 
abuses  his  privilege  of  expression  of  opinion  when,  altho  a 
student  and  perhaps  an  authority  in  one  department  or  group 
of  departments,  he  undertakes  to  speak  authoritatively  on  sub¬ 
jects  which  have  no  relationship  to  the  department  in  which 
he  was  appointed  to  give  instruction.  A  professor  abuses  his 
privilege  in  many  cases  when,  altho  shut  off  in  large  measure 
from  the  world,  and  engaged  within  a  narrow  field  of  investi¬ 
gation,  he  undertakes  to  instruct  his  colleagues  or  the  public 
concerning  matters  in  the  world  at  large  in  connection  with 
which  he  has  had  little  or  no  experience.  A  professor  abuses 
his  privilege  of  freedom  of  expression  of  opinion  when  he  fails 
to  exercise  that  quality — which,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  some 
cases  the  professor  lacks — ordinarily  called  common-sense. 
A  professor  ought  not  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of  his  weak¬ 
ness,  or  to  make  an  exhibition  of  his  weakness  so  many  times 
that  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large  is  called  to  the  fact. 
In  this  respect  he  has  no  larger  liberty  than  other  men. 

But  may  a  professor  do  all  of  these  things  and  yet  remain 
an  officer  in  the  university?  Yes.  The  professor  in  most 
cases  is  only  an  ordinary  man.  Perfection  is  not  to  be 
expected  of  him.  Like  men  in  other  professions,  professors 
have  their  weaknesses.  But  will  a  professor  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  university?  Yes. 
His  resignation  will  be  demanded,  and  will  be  accepted,  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  in  authority,  he  has  been  guilty  of 
immorality,  or  when  for  any  reason  he  has  proved  himself 
to  be  incompetent  to  perform  the  service  called  for.  The 
public  should  be  on  its  guard  in  two  particulars :  the  utterance 
of  a  professor,  however  wise  or  foolish,  is  not  the  utterance  of 
the  university.  No  individual,  no  group  of  individuals,  can 
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speak  for  the  university.  A  statement,  by  whomsoever  made, 
is  the  statement  of  an  individual.  , 

President  Jordan  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  j' 

has  suggested  to  me  that  among  the  various  important  move¬ 
ments  of  the  year  is  the  disposition  of  small  colleges  to  become 
junior  colleges,  turning  their  graduates  over  to  the  uni¬ 
versities  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  I  may  not  dwell  , 

upon  this  opinion  longer  than  to  say  that,  within  my  own 
observation,  many  facts  pointing  in  this  direction  have  oc¬ 
curred.  When  some  of  our  smaller  colleges  shall  have  come 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  their  position  in  the  educational 
world  will,  indeed,  become  a  higher  one  if  they  will  limit  their 
work  to  that  which  they  can  do  with  thoroness  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  concerned,  and  will  encourage  their  students  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year  to  take  advantage  of  the  larger 
foundations  to  be  found  in  the  State  universities  and  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  country,  a  great  step  forward  will  have  been 
taken.  The  adoption  of  this  policy  by  even  a  few  will  in¬ 
augurate  a  movement  the  ultimate  results  of  which  will  be  of  } 

incalculable  value  to  the  cause  of  higher  education.  j 

No  fact  has  been  commented  on  more  widely  than  that  j 

which  has  been  thoroly  illustrated  by  the  change  of  presidency  | 

at  Princeton;  namely,  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  education  ) 

from  the  clergy  to  the  laity.  In  the  Association  of  American  j 

Universities  only  one  institution  is  under  the  administration 
of  a  clergyman;  that  one  is  the  Roman  Catholic  University  at 
Washington,  and  is  essentially  a  theological  institution. 

Special  attention  was  drawn  to  this  fact  in  the  address  of  Mr. 

Eliot  at  the  Columbia  celebration.  The  significance  of  it  is 
self-evident,  and,  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  so  small  a 
number  of  college  graduates  in  our  universities  now  plan  for 
the  profession  of  preaching  the  significance  grows  even  more  ' 

startling.  Moreover,  from  no  quarter,  not  even  from  the  j 

clergy,  do  we  find  criticism  of  this  policy.  It  seems  to  meet 
with  general  favor  and  approval.  Surely,  if  anywhere,  the 
old  regime  would  have  continued  in  Princeton;  but  even  at 
Princeton  the  new  policy  has  been  adopted.  The  fact  is  itself 
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a  commentary  upon  the  function  and  place  of  higher  education 
in  the  public  mind.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  great  change  which 
has  taken  place  within  so  short  a  time.  One  may  not  be  too 
sure  that  this  change  is  altogether  good.  Time  alone  will 
determine  whether  something  is  not  lost  in  this  transfer.  It 
does  not  mean  that  our  institutions  of  learning  are  any  less 
religious  either  in  fact  or  in  theory,  for  it  may  be  confidently 
maintained  that  never,  in  the  history  of  higher  education,  has 
the  religious  spirit  prevailed  more  widely,  or  extended  more 
deeply,  than  at  present.  It  does  not  mean  that  questions  of 
ethics  or  of  philosophy  occupy  a  less  prominent  place  than  in 
former  years.  It  does  not  mean  that  biblical  instruction  is 
now  taking  a  secondary  place  in  comparison  with  that  which 
it  has  hitherto  occupied;  for  here  again,  as  everyone  knows, 
never  before  in  the  history  of  college  education  have  biblical 
studies  occupied  the  place  in  academic  instruction  which  they 
hold  to-day.  But  if  it  does  not  mean  these  things,  what  does 
it  mean  ?  Simply  that  the  work  of  education  is  itself  a  pro¬ 
fession,  separate  and  distinct  from  preaching.  Just  as,  in 
olden  time,  when  specialism  introduced  itself,  he  who  had 
formerly  been  sage  and  soothsayer  and  priest  was  compelled 
to  specialize,  and  three  different  classes  of  teachers,  under 
different  names,  arose  to  do  the  work,  namely,  the  sage,  the 
prophet,  and  the  priest;  so  to-day  the  training  of  the  preacher 
is  not  the  training  which  ordinarily  is  best  adapted  to  prepare 
a  man  for  the  work  of  a  university  presidency.  In  truth,  the 
position  of  the  university  president  has  become  a  unique 
position,  a  profession  by  itself;  one  the  demands  on  which  are 
greater  perhaps  than  those  made  upon  any  other  profession. 
This  new  phase  is  a  growth  of  the  last  two  decades.  What 
its  future  development  will  be  no  one  can  prophesy;  but  it 
stands  out  to-day  as  distinct  from  the  office  of  the  clergy,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  from  that  of  the  specialist  in  any  department 
of  science,  on  the  other.  The  college  president  must  be  a 
specialist,  and  he  must  also  be  a  generalist.  Scholarship  is 
expected  of  him;  at  the  same  time,  thoro  business  training. 
The  capacity  for  desk  work  is  demanded,  and,  besides,  skill 
in  public  speaking;  and,  above  all,  if  not  knowledge  of  all 
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things,  at  least  sympathy  with  all  knowledge.  The  past  year 
has  made  large  contribution  to  the  further  differentiation  of 
this  new  character  in  modern  life. 

The  two  greatest  single  events  in  the  history  of  higher 
education  during  the  past  year — indeed,  during  the  past  ten 
years — are  those  connected  with  Mr.  Rhodes’s  proposition  for 
American  and  colonial  scholarships  at  Oxford,  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Washington  for  research 
work.  It  is  intensely  interesting  to  note  that  these  two  great 
events  were  announced  within  ninety  days  of  each  other,  and 
that  the  one  is  distinctly  for  educational  purposes,  the  other 
for  purposes  of  research;  the  two  thus  covering  the  entire 
function  of  the  modern  university.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
further  that  in  one  case  the  provision  is  made  by  a  foreigner, 
altho  intended  to  benefit  American  youth,  and  that  in  the  other 
case  the  provision  is  also  made  by  a  man  of  foreign  birth,  its 
purpose  being  to  elevate  and  dignify  and  increase  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  research  work  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  The 
members  of  the  National  Educational  Council  cannot  fail  to 
have  noted  that  the  action  of  Mr.  Carnegie  was  the  direct 
result  of  a  report  made  by  a  committee  of  this  Council  a  year 
ago,  and  that  the  Carnegie  Institution  has  been  established  on 
precisely  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  report  of  this  Council’s 
committee. 

The  president  of  one  of  our  oldest  institutions  writes  to  me 
privately  this  statement  concerning  these  great  gifts :  “  The 
relation  of  the  great  gifts  of  the  past  year  to  the  future,  like 
those  of  Carnegie  or  Rhodes,  is  so  problematical  that  I  do  not, 
so  early  as  this,  venture  to  estimate  their  importance.” 

It  is  plainly  possible  that  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  may  result  from  gifts  of  this  magnitude,  unless  they  are 
properly  administered.  On  the  basis  of  important  testimony, 
coming  to  me  directly  from  leaders  of  education  in  Scotland, 
I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift  to  Scotch  universities 
up  to  the  present  time  has  resulted  in  far  greater  injury  than 
good  to  those  institutions  and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  that 
country.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  weapons  in  the  world 
is  a  large  sum  of  money,  badly  administered  in  a  good  cause. 
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It  is,  therefore,  as  has  been  suggested,  too  early  to  hazard  an 
opinion  on  the  good  or  evil  results  of  these  gifts.  That  both 
of- them  have  great  possibilities  of  good  no  one  can  deny. 
The  Carnegie  fund  has  been  established  for  research  and 
ought  to  contribute  largely  to  institutional  co-operation;  but 
if,  instead  of  encouraging  the  work  of  research  and  investiga¬ 
tion  as  already  established  in  our  institutions  of  learning,  it 
endeavors  to  detach  such  work  from  those  institutions  and  to 
gather  to  itself  the  responsibility  and  the  credit  for  such  work; 
if,  instead  of  strengthening  the  work  where  it  already  exists, 
it  undertakes  to  establish  new  foundations,  independent  of 
these  institutions,  in  order  that  its  own  work  may  be  more 
tangible,  it  will  prove  to  be  the  greatest  curse  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country  instead  of  a  blessing.  If  the  Rhodes 
scholarships  are  to  be  employed  to  detach  from  the  American 
environment  one  hundred  or  more  young  men  of  special 
ability  each  year  and  transport  them  to  foreign  soil  in  order  to 
imbue  them  with  foreign  ideas  at  an  age  when  they  are 
peculiarly  impressionable;  if  the  purpose  of  this  foundation 
is  to  draw  all  men  to  a  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  imper¬ 
ialism  as  it  is  embodied  in  the  British  Empire,  the  execution 
of  this  trust  may  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges. 

But  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  these  injurious 
results  will  follow.  The  men  to  whose  trust  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  the  Carnegie  Institution  are  men  of  broad  sympathies 
and  of  large  ideas.  Altho,  thus  far,  no  sufficient  indication 
has  been  given  of  the  policy  of  the  Institution  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  original  proposition  of  institutional  co-opera¬ 
tion  has  a  large  place  in  the  minds  of  those  immediately  in 
control,  time  will  convince  all  who  have  relationship  to  this 
institution  that  only  such  a  policy  will  be  productive  of  the 
best  results.  And,  surely,  in  the  disposition  of  the  Rhodes 
scholarship  there  will  be  employed  that  same  large  wisdom 
which  has  thus  far  characterized  British  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy.  The  form  of  the  gift  is  sufficiently  indefinite  to 
make  it  possible  to  modify  the  original  proposition  and  to 
permit  these  scholarships  to  be  for  graduate  work  rather  than 
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for  undergraduate  work.  In  any  case,  regulations  may  easily 
be  established  which  will  make  profitable  this  temporary  so¬ 
journ  of  American  youth  in  a  country  so  closely  connected 
with  our  history  and  our  sympathies.  England  and  America 
stand  together  to-day,  and  in  the  future  will  continue  to  stand 
together,  in  all  great  international  and  humanitarian  move¬ 
ments;  and  this  additional  bond  of  union  may  be  not  the  least 
important  one  in  bringing  about  great  international  reforms, 
in  which  England  and  the  United  States  shall  take  the  lead. 

We  who  are  workers  in  the  educational  field  to-day  live  in 
a  period  of  great  and  wide-reaching  opportunity.  Our  prede¬ 
cessors  knew  nothing  of  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy. 
The  outlook  which  presents  itself  to  us  would  have  been  for 
them  an  utterly  impossible  one.  Greater  wisdom  is  needed 
to-day,  in  view  of  these  new  and  splendid  opportunities.  The 
work  of  the  teacher  grows  more  and  more  secure,  and  is  more 
and  more  highly  esteemed  by  the  people  at  large.  It  is  the 
highest  career  man  or  woman  is  permitted  to  follow.  The 
greatest  of  all  men  was  a  teacher,  a  man  who  employed  the 
methods  of  a  teacher,  and  was  recognized  as  such  by  all  who 
met  Him.  In  view  of  the  achievements  of  the  past,  and  the 
possibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  future,  let  us  “  gird  our 
loins,”  put  on  new  strength,  and  take  up  the  burden  of  life 
for  another  year  with  new  courage  and  with  a  never-failing 
faith  in  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  work  which  God  has 
givten  us  to  do. 

To  the  more  than  one  hundred  leaders  in  education  in  the 
elementary,  the  secondary,  and  the  higher  fields  of  work  who, 
by  their  suggestions,  have  aided  me  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper,  I  wish  to  make  acknowledgment  of  my  indebtedness. 

I  have  intentionally  omitted  the  consideration  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  literature  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  trend  of  educational 
matters  across  the  ocean.  It  was  necessary  to  place  some 
kind  of  limitation  on  the  scope  of  the  paper. 

William  R.  Harper 


University  op  Chicago 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
THE  EXAMINATIONS  OF  I902 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  College 

Organization  Entrance  Examination  Board,  held  at  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  New  York,  on  November 
9,  1901,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  was  elected  chairman 
to  succeed  President  Low,  who  retired  from  the  board 
by  virtue  of  his  resignation  as  president  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  President  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  was  re¬ 
elected  vice  chairman;  Joseph  C.  Hendrix  of  New  York  was 
re-elected  treasurer;  and  Thomas  Scott  Fiske  of  Columbia 
University  was  elected  secretary. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  hereby  instruct  the  chairman  and  the  secretary,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  board,  to  tender  a  formal  invitation  to  the  colleges  and 
scientific  schools  of  the  New  England  States  to  send  representatives  to  this 
board  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  established  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  board  for  colleges  and  scientific  schools  in  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland. 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  acceptance  of  this  invitation  by  one  or  more  of 
the  institutions  of  the  New  England  States  the  name  of  the  board  be  altered 
by  dropping  the  designation  “  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.” 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  be  requested  to  extend  a  formal  invitation 
to  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  to 
choose  each  year  five  members  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
representing  secondary-school  teachers  of  the  New  England  States,  so  soon 
as  not  fewer  than  five  New  England  colleges  and  scientific  schools  have 
accepted  the  invitation  to  become  members  of  this  board. 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  and  secretary  be  authorized  to  make  the 
necessary  verbal  changes  in  the  constitution  and’published  documents  of 
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this  board,  and  to  make  such  constitution  and  documents  conform  to  the 
purposes  of  the  above  resolutions  in  case  the  invitations  authorized  thereby 
be  accepted  by  one  or  more  of  the  institutions  of  the  New  England  States 
or  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

As  a  result  of  the  invitations  issued  under  these  resolutions 
three  New  England  institutions,  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege,  became  members  of  the  board.  Most  of  the  other  New 
England  institutions  to  which  invitations  were  addressed 
replied  that  they  were  desirous  of  awaiting  the  outcome  of  cer¬ 
tain  conferences  which  had  been  proposed  and  which,  it  was 
thought,  might  lead  to  joint  action  on  the  part  of  those  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  membership  of  the  board  was  enlarged 
further  by  the  accession  of  the  four  following  institutions  in 
the  Middle  States:  Bucknell  University,  Colgate  University, 
Syracuse  University,  and  the  University  of  Rochester. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  held 
at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  November  30,  1901,  the 
following  persons  were  chosen  as  representatives  of  the 
secondary  schools  upon  the  board  for  the  year  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1902:  Julius  Sachs  of  New  York;  Wilson  Farrand  of 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Simon  J.  McPherson  of  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. ; 
James  L.  Patterson  of  Philadelphia,  Pa;  and  James  G.  Cros- 
well  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  mentioned  in 

Publications  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  the 
following  publications  have  been  issued  to 

date : 

Examination  Questions  of  1901,  .  .  .  July  24,  1901 

This  volume  was  published  for  the  board  by  Ginn&  Company  of  Boston, 
and  copies  may  be  obtained  thru  any  bookseller  for  sixty  cents  each.  It 
contains  all  the  question  papers  of  1901,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
examiners  who  framed  the  question  papers  in  each  subject  and  of  the 
readers  who  read  the  answer-books  in  each  subject.  It  contains  also  a 
brief  description  of  the  organization  and  plan  of  the  board. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  .  October  i,  1901 

This  report  published  in  the  Educational  Review  for  October,  1901, 
was  also  printed  separately  for  free  distribution  among  those  interested  in 
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the  work  of  the  board.  It  contains  a  complete  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  board  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  and  is  accompanied  by 
statistical  tables  giving  in  detail  the  more  important  results  of  the 
e:raminations. 

Document  No.  7 . December  10,  1901 

List  of  subjects  in  which  examinations  are  offered,  time-schedule  of  the 
examinations  to  be  held  June  16-21,  1902,  and  instructions  to  candidates 
proposing  to  enter  the  examinations. 

Document  No.  8,  . January  10,  1902 

The  constitution  of  the  board,  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  examinations 
are  offered,  detailed  definitions  of  the  requirements  in  each  subject,  the 
names  of  the  examiners  appointed  to  frame  the  questions  for  use  at  the 
examinations  of  1902,  the  time-schedule  of  the  examinations  to  be  held 
June  16-21,  1902,  and  instructions  to  candidates  proposing  to  enter  the 
examinations.  A  copy  of  this  document  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  ten  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Document  No.  9 . May  i,  1902 

Instructions  to  supervisors  in  charge  of  examinations. 

Document  No.  10, . May  26,  1902 

List  of  places  at  which  arrangements  were  made  for  the  examinations 
held  June  16-21,  1902. 

The  work  of  the  secretary’s  office  during  the 
Administration  past  year  divided  itself  naturally  into  three 
parts:  (i)  internal  correspondence,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  correspondence  with  examiners  in  reference  to 
the  framing  of  the  questions  to  be  used  and  with  supervisors 
in  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  to  be  held  at  various  points;  (2)  external  correspond¬ 
ence,  consisting  of  the  correspondence  with  candidates  pro¬ 
posing  to  enter  the  examinations  and  their  teachers  in  regard 
to  the  requirements  and  other  details  upon  which  informa¬ 
tion  was  desired;  (3)  the  preparation  of  the  various  blank 
forms  required  in  the  administration  of  the  examinations  and 
of  the  several  publications  already  enumerated.  The  secre¬ 
tary  was  authorized  to  emphasize  the  impersonal  character  of 
the  examinations  by  the  assignment  of  examination  numbers 
to  the  candidates.  The  introduction  of  this  system  required 
the  use  of  a  number  of  new  blanks  and  some  modifications  in 
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the  style  of  answer-book.  A  new  form  of  application  for 
examination  was  devised  with  a  detachable  second  sheet  to  be 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  to  the  college  concerned.  A 
form  of  notification  for  transmission  to  supervisors,  a 
teacher’s  certificate  for  use  in  connection  with  laboratory  note¬ 
books,  and  other  blanks  were  also  prepared. 

The  institutions  interested  in  the  work  of  the  board 
continued  to  give  it  their  hearty  support.  Cornell  University, 
Vassar  College,  and  the  Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore  dis¬ 
continued  their  separate  examinations  hitherto  held  in  June, 
and  candidates  wishing  to  be  examined  for  admission  to  these 
institutions  were  requested  to  take  the  examinations  of  the 
board.  The  number  of  institutions  doing  away  altogether 
with  separate  examinations  in  June  thus  becomes  six;  Barnard 
College,  Columbia  College,  and  New  York  University  having 
taken  similar  action  the  preceding  year.  Other  institutions, 
among  which  were  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  Wellesley  College,  gave  notice 
to  their  correspondents  that  they  would  no  longer  hold  separate 
e.xaminations  at  a  distance. 

The  work  of  the  board  has  continued  to  gain  favor  with 
institutions  which  have  not  as  yet  actively  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  it.  It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  read  the 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  that  Bowdoin  College 
was  one  of  the  very  few  institutions  which  a  year  ago  declined 
to  recognize  the  examinations  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
their  own  separate  examinations.  It  was  a  source  of  grati¬ 
fication  to  the  secretary  to  receive  under  date  of  December  7, 
1901,  a  letter  from  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

Our  Faculty  have  voted  to  accept  your  examinations  as  the  equivalent  of 
our  own  in  corresponding  subjects.  We  have  voted,  however,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  examinations  are  already  announced  in  our  catalog  for 
the  present  year,  and  that  the  course  things  may  take  in  New  England  is 
still  uncertain,  to  postpone  for  a  year  a  definite  answer  to  your  kind 
invitation  to  join  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  action  of  Bowdoin  College  puts  Harvard  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  being,  so  far  as  the  secretary  knows,  the  only  college 
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or  university  in  the  United  States  which  declines  to  accept 
the  examinations.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  will  per¬ 
haps  be  of  interest  to  describe  the  conditions  under  which  the 
examinations  held  by  the  board  have  been  accepted  by  Yale 
University.  While  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  has  this 
year  recognized  the  examinations  of  the  board  as  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  substitute  for  its  own  separate  examinations  and 
has  accepted  the  results  of  the  examinations  without  any  ques¬ 
tion  whatsoever,  the  faculty  of  Yale  College  (the  academic 
department  of  Yale  University)  has  accepted  the  results  of  the 
board’s  examinations  only  after  the  answer-books  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  concerned  have  been  re-read  and  re-rated  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  college  faculty.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
careful  plan  of  work  adopted  by  the  board  makes  it  impossible 
that  any  rating  assigned  by  the  board  to  an  answer-book 
should  be  materially  altered  when  the  book  is  re-read  at  Yale 
College. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  (the  medical  de¬ 
partment  of  Columbia  University),  should  also  be  mentioned. 
This  institution,  which  last  year  had  a  first-year  class  of  270 
students,  has  determined  in  future  to  require  all  intend¬ 
ing  students  who  are  not  college  graduates  to  qualify  for 
admission  by  means  of  the  examinations  held  by  the 
board. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  here  also  that  during  the  past 
year  arrangements  were  made  whereby  the  Pulitzer  competi¬ 
tive  scholarships  for  graduates  of  the  public  high  schools  of 
New  York  are  to  be  awarded  upon  the  basis  of  the  board’s  ex¬ 
aminations.  At  the  recent  examinations  ten  prize  scholarships, 
each  tenable  for  four  years  and  of  the  annual  value  of  $250, 
were  awarded  to  young  men  desirous  of  obtaining  a  college 
education.  Ten  such  scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  every  year. 
The  advantages  which  are  offered  by  the  examinations  of  the 
board  for  administering  the  award  of  competitive  scholarships 
will  probably  secure  general  recognition  within  a  very  short 
period. 

In  making  arrangements  for  the  proper  supervision  of  the 
examinations,  which  was  occasionally  attended  with  some 
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difficulty,  material  assistance  was  received  by  the  board  from 
a  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities,  including  several 
institutions  which  have  not  yet  become  members  of  the  board. 
Generous  offers  of  assistance,  including  not  only  accommo¬ 
dations  for  the  examinations  but  also  their  supervision,  were 
received  from  Brown  University,  the  Ohio  State  University, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Tulane  University  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  University  of  California,  as  well  as  from 
almost  every  institution  belonging  to  the  board. 

The  administration  of  the  examinations  was  embarrassed 
to  some  extent  thru  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
candidates  neglected  to  file  their  applications  for  examination 
until  after  the  date  prescribed  by  the  rules.  It  happened, 
fortunately,  that  sufficient  provision  had  been  made  in  advance 
for  every  emergency  thus  created,  but  in  a  number  of  instances 
the  escape  from  serious  confusion  was  a  narrow  one.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  secretary  it  would  be  wise  in  the  future  for  the 
board  to  receive  delinquent  applications,  if  at  all,  only  upon  the 
payment  by  the  candidate  concerned  of  double  the  usual  ex¬ 
amination  fee. 

By  vote  of  the  board  at  the  meeting  of 
tion  Subjects  Ivjovember  9,  1901,  botany,  geography,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  drawing  were  added  to  the  list  of 
subjects  in  which  examinations  are  held,  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  colleges  accepting  the  examinations.  The  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  requirement  in  botany  is  based  on  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Botany  of  the  Science  Department  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  as  modified  by  a  committee 
of  the  Society  for  Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology.  The 
definition  of  the  requirement  in  geography  is  based  on  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Geography  of  the  Science 
Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  The 
definition  of  the  requirement  in  Spanish  was  drawn  up 
under  the  direction  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board 
to  follow  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  recommendations  made  for 
French  and  German  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the 
Modem  Language  Association.  The  definition  of  the  re¬ 
quirement  in  drawing  is  based  upon  the  entrance  requirements 
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in  this  subject  as  contained  in  the  catalogs  of  colleges  and 
universities  represented  in  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  and  to  some  extent  upon  the  Harvard  outline  of 
requirements  in  drawing.  It  was  suggested  that  the  board 
also  add  zoology  to  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  it  holds 
examinations,  but  it  was  thought  wise  to  postpone  action  in 
this  respect,  as  there  was  in  existence  no  generally  accepted 
requirement  in  zoology. 


The  examiners  for  1902  began  the  work  of 
amlners  ***'  t^e  question  papers  in  the  first  week 

of  January.  The  full  list  of  examiners  for 
1902  was  as  follows : 

BOTANY 

William  Francis  Ganong .  Professor  of  Botany,  Smith  College 

University  of  New  Brunswick,  A.  B.,  1884,  and  A.  M..  1886;  Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1887; 
University  of  Munich,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

Byron  David  Halsted . Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture,  Rutgers  College 

•Michigan  State  College,  B.  S.,  1871,  and  M.  S.,  1874;  Harvard  University,  Sc.  D.,  1874. 
Edward  Lyman  Morris,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology,  Washington  High 
Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  1891,  and  A.  M.,  1895. 

CHEMISTRY 

Henry  Paul  Talbot,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  A.  B.,  1885;  Leipsic  University,  Ph.  D.,  1890. 

Lererett  Mears . Professor  of  Chemistry,  Williams  College 

Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  1874;  Gdttingen,  Ph.  D.,  1876;  Williams  College,  M.  A.,  1888. 
Albert  C.  Hale,  Teacher  in  the  Boys’  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Rochester,  A.  M.,  1871;  University  of  Heidelberg,  Ph.  D.,  1880. 

DRAWING 

Alfred  Edgar  Burton,  Professor  of  Topographical  Engineering,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 
Bowdoin  College,  S.  B.,  1878,  and  C.  £.,  t88i. 

Alfred  Dwight  Foster  Hamlin,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Architecture,  Columbia 
University 

Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  1875,  and  A.  M.,  1885. 

Manton  Elwell  Merchant,  Teacher  in  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

ENGLISH 

Francis  Hovey  Stoddard . Professor  of  English,  New  York  University 

Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  1869,  and  A.  M.,  1886. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr . Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  Union  College 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1883;  University  of  Halle,  Ph.  D.,  189a. 

Helen  Josephine  Robins . Teacher  in  Miss  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Byrn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1892. 
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FRENCH 

Edwin  Seelye  Lewis . Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Princeton  University 

Wabash  College,  A.  B.,  1888;  John  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq . Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Vassar  College 

McGill  University,  A.  B.,  1881. 

Isidore  Henry  Bowles  Spiers,  Teacher  in  William  Penn  Charter  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Oxford  University,  A.  B.,  1878,  and  A.  M.,  18S0. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Albert  Perry  Brigham,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History,  Colgate 
University 

Colgate  University,  A.  B.,  1879,  and  A.  M,,  i88a;  Harvard  University,  A.  M.,  1892. 
William  North  Rice .  Professor  of  Geology,  Wesleyan  University 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1865;  Yale  University,  Ph.  D.,  1867;  Syracuse  University, 
LL.  D.,  1886. 

Frank  Carney . Vice  Principal  of  the  Ithaca  High  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1902. 

GERMAN 

Marion  Dexter  Learned . Professor  of  German,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Dickinson  College,  A.  B.,  1880,  and  A.  M.,  1883;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1887. 
Hans  Froelicher . Professor  of  German,  Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore 


University  of  Zurich,  Ph.  D.,  1S88. 

Thomas  Bertrand  Bronson,  Teacher  in  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 
University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  1881,  and  A.  M.,  1886. 

GREEK 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth . Professor  of  Greek,  Harvard  University 

Swarthmore  College,  A.  B.,  1876;  Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1878;  University  of  Got¬ 
tingen,  Ph.  D.,  1884. 

Angie  Clara  Chapin,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  Wellesley 
College 

University  of  Michigan,  B.  A.,  1875,  and  M.  A.,  1895. 

David  Andrew  Kennedy,  Principal  of  the  Dearborn-Morgan  School  and  of  the 
Carteret  Academy,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Yale  University,  A.  B.,  1874,  P''-  P*.,  1878. 

HISTORY 

Lucy  Maynard  Salmon . Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College 

University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  1876,  and  A.  M.,  1883. 

William  Isaac  Hull . Professor  of  History,  Swarthmore  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.  B.,  1889,  and  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

Henry  Pitt  Warren .  Head  Master  of  the  Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Yale  University,  A.  B.,  1870. 

LATIN 

Charles  Edwin  Bennett . Professor  of  Latin,  Cornell  University 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1878. 

John  Howell  Westcott . Musgrave  Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  University 

Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1877.  A.  M.,  t88o,  and  Ph.  D.,  1887. 

William  Henry  Klapp,  Headmaster  of  the  Episcopal  Academy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1871;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  M.  D.,  1876. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Charlotte  Angas  Scott . Professor  of  Mathematics,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

University  of  London,  B.  Sc.,  tSSa,  and  D,  Sc.,  1885. 

Frank  Morley . Professor  of  Mathematics,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

University  of  Cambridge,  B.  A.,  1883,  M.  A.,  1886,  and  Sc.  D.,  1897. 

Randall  Spaulding . Principal  of  the  Montclair  High  School,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Yale  University,  B.  A.,  1870. 


PHYSICS 

Edward  Leamington  Nichols . Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  B.  S.,  1875;  University  of  Gottingen,  Ph.  D.,  1879. 

William  Suddards  Franklin .  Professor  of  Physics,  Lehigh  University 

University  of  Kansas,  B.  S.,  1887,  and  M.  S.,  1888. 

Frank  Rollins . Teacher  in  the  Morris  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1889. 


SPANISH 

Hugo  Albert  Rennert,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania, 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  B.  Sc.,  1876,  LL.  B.,  1881,  and  M.  A.,  1890;  University  of 
Freiburg  i.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  1893. 

Fonger  DeHaan, . Asseciate  Professor  of  Spanish,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1895. 

Federico  Edelmann,  Teacher  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

The  examiners  were  furnished  by  the  secretary  with  copies 
of  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  that  had  been  received  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  questions  set  the  preceding  year,  and  they  derived 
much  valuable  assistance  from  them.  The  board  is  extremely 
desirous  that  similar  criticisms  and  suggestions  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  after  the  examinations  of  each  year. 

The  committee  on  revision,  consisting  of  the  thirteen  chief 
examiners  and  of  the  five  representatives  of  secondary  schools 
upon  the  board,  held  a  two-days’  meeting  on  March  7  and  8. 
The  proposed  question  papers  were  discussed  at  length  and 
subjected  to  a  thoro  analysis.  The  time  and  care  spent  in 
the  preparation  and  revision  of  the  examination  questions, 
together  with  the  expert  knowledge  of  which  they  had  the 
benefit,  are  probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
American  colleges.  Arrangements  were  made,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  for  the  publication  of  the  questions  in  book  form 
by  Ginn  &  Co.  of  Boston, 
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The  examinations  were  held  during  the  week 
tioJs^*  Examina-  beginning  Monday,  June  i6,  in  accordance 
with  the  time-schedule  printed  on  pages  44- 
45  of  Document  No.  8.  The  examinations  were  conducted  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  rules  prescribed  in  Document  No. 
8.  The  question  papers,  answer-books,  instructions  to  super¬ 
visors  and  other  necessary  material  were  forwarded  by  express 
and  safely  arrived  at  every  point  in  ample  time  before  the 
examinations.  Letters  of  transmission  containing  the  slips 
bearing  the  examination  numbers  were  sent  to  the  supervisors 
by  mail.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  one 
or  two  supervisors  to  carry  out  fully  the  directions  in  regard 
to  the  return  of  the  answer-books,  or  possibly  in  one  case  thru 
an  unavoidable  accident,  two  candidates  suffered  thru  the  loss 
of  one  or  more  answer-books. 

The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  was  1362,  an 
increase  of  about  40  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  number 
(973)  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  973  candidates  ex¬ 
amined  in  1901,  616  were  examined  in  New  York.  The 
number  of  such  candidates  this  year  was  650.  Thus  the 
number  of  candidates  examined  by  the  board  outside  of  New 
York  has  increased  in  one  year  from  357  to  712,  or  almost 
exactly  one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  examinations  were  held  at  130  points. 
Statistical  Tables  125  in  the  United  States,  I  in  Canada,  and  4 
in  Europe,  as  shown  in  the  following  table; 


TABLE  I 

Places  at  which  Examinations  were  Held  June  16-21,  1902,  and  the 
Number  of  Candidates  for  Examination  at  each  Place 


North  Atlantic  Division 
Maine; 

Bangor .  2 

Bar  Harbor .  2 

Portland .  ii 


New  Hampshire: 

Concord .  is 

Exeter .  I2 


Vermont: 

Saxton’s  River 


—  IS 


—  24 


Massachusetts: 

Adams .  6 

Andover .  3 

Boston . 2g 

Fall  River  .  o 

Springfield .  12 

Worcester .  o 

—  50 
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Rhode  Island: 

Providence .  o 

Connecticut: 

•  Hartford .  6 

Lakeville .  ....  14 

New  Haven .  ii 

New  London .  7 

Norwalk .  14 

Pomfret  Centre .  o 

Salisbury .  3 

Southington .  o 

Washington .  3 

—  58 

New  York: 

Albany .  6 

Binghamton .  2 

Brooklyn; 

Adelphi  College .  45 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute  17 

Buffalo . .  5 

Elmira .  i 

Geneva .  i 

Ithaca .  36 

Lowville .  _  I 

New  Paltz .  i 

New  York: 

Barnard  College . 200 

Columbia  University . 426 

New  York  University: 
University  Heights. ...  i 
Washington  Square. ...  23 

Ossining .  4 

Poughkeepsie .  24 

Rochester .  5 

Salamanca .  I 

Saranac  Lake .  2 

Schenectady .  2 

Syracuse .  6 

Utica.... .  7 

Watertown .  ..  2 

—818 

New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park .  9 

Bordentown .  25 

Jersey  City .  6 

Lawrenceville .  8 

Morristown .  4 

Newark .  36 

New  Brunswick .  5 

Paterson .  6 

Plainfield .  8 

Princeton .  3 

Trenton .  3 

— 113 


Pennsylvania: 

Allegheny .  31 

Bethlehem .  10 

Erie .  3 

Greensburg .  5 

Lancaster .  3 

Philadelphia .  21 

Pottstown .  I 

Reading .  i 

Saltsburg .  % 

Scranton  .  6 

Washington .  o 

Uniontown .  3 

Wilkes  Barre .  7 

Williamsport .  i 

—  95 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware .  O 

District  of  Columbia: 

Washington .  17 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  .  4 

The  Woman’s  College. . .  8 

Frederick .  i 

Port  Deposit .  4 

—  17 

Virginia. .  o 

West  Virginia 

West  Liberty .  i 

North  Carolina .  .  O 

South  Carolina .  o 

Georgia: 

Atlanta .  o 

Savannah .  2 

—  2 

Florida: 

Jacksonville .  o 

South  Central  Divison 
Kentucky: 

Louisville .  10 

Tennessee: 

Chattanooga .  3 

Memphis . I 

—  4 

Alabama; 

Birmingham .  I 

Mobile .  I 

2 


•1 


! 
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1 


Mittissippi . 

Louisiana; 

New  Orleans . 

Texas; 

Houston . 

San  Antonio . 

Arkansas: 

Little  Rock . 

Oklahoma . 

Indian  Territory . 

North  Central  Division 
Ohio; 

Akron . 

Cincinnati . 

Cleveland . 

Columbus . 

Toledo . 

Youngstown .  . 

Indiana; 

Fort  Wayne . 

Indianapolis . 

Illinois; 

Chicago . 

Jacksonville . 

Michigan; 

Detroit . 

Saginaw .  . . . . 

Wisconsin; 

Milwaukee . 

Minnesota: 

Duluth . 

Minneapolis . 

Iowa: 

Davenport . . 

Dubuque . 

Keokuk  . 

Sioux  City . 

Missouri: 

Kansas  City . 

St.  Joseph . 

St.  Louis . 


o 

o 

I 

I 

-  2 

o 

o 

o 


South  Dakota; 

Rapid  City . 

Sioux  Falls . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 

Western  Division 
Montana: 

Helena . 

Wyoming . 

Colorado: 

Denver . 

New  Mexico: 

Mesilla  Park . 

Arizona . 

Utah: 

Ogden . 

Salt  Lake  City . 

Nevada  . 

Idaho . 

Washington: 

Seattle . 

Oregon ; 

Portland . 

California; 

Los  Angeles . 

Nordhoff . 

San  Francisco . 

San  Mateo . 

Insular  Territories  and 
Dependencies 
Hawaii: 

Honolulu . 

Porto  Rico; 

Ponce . 

Foreign 

England: 

London . 

France; 

Paris . 

Germany: 

Dresden  . 

Strassburg . 

New  Brunswick; 

St.  John . 


I 

3 

-  4 
o 
o 

I 

o 

3 

I 

o 

I 

o 

-  I 

o 

o 

I 

4 

1 

4 

2 
O 

-  7 


5 


I 


I 


3 


9 


I 


North  Dakota: 


1362 
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The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina¬ 
tion  according  to  residence; 

TABLE  II 

Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  according  to  Residence 


Residence 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts. . . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 


South  Atlantic  Division 


Residence 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . . 


Delaware . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

Florida . 


Western  Division 

Montana . 

Wyoming . 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona . 

Utah . 

Nevada . 

Idaho . 

Washington . 

Oregon . 

California . 


South  Central  Division 


59  Insular  Territories  and 
Dependencies 

Hawaii . 

Philippine  Islands . 

Porto  Rico . . 


Kentucky . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi  ...  . 

Louisiana . 

Texas . 

Arkansas . 

Oklahoma . 

Indian  Territory. 


Foreign 

England . 

France . 

Germany . 

Japan . 

Mexico . 

New  Brunswick. 


Residence  not  given. 


The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examination 
according  to  age : 
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TABLE  III 

Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  according  to  Age 

NUMBER  OF 
CANDIDATES 

..  14 
..  90 

.  .  206 

..  369 

.  .  289 
.  .  221 
..  56 

•  •  34 

. .  13 
.  .  12 
2 

•  •  3 

•  •  5 

2 

..  4 

. .  I 

..  3 

I 
I 

...  I 

..  35 
1362 

The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina¬ 
tion  according  to  the  secondary  school  attended : 

TABLE  IV 

Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  according  to  Schools 
North  Atlantic  Division 
Maine : 

Augusta . Cony  High  School . 

Brewer . High  School . 

Gorham . High  School . 

Portland . High  School . 

The  Waynflete  School..., 

Westbrook . High  School . 

New  Hampshire: 

Concord . St.  Paul’s  School . 

Exeter . Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Meriden . Kimball  Union  Academy 

Robinson  . Robinson  Seminary.  . . . , 

Massachusetts: 

Adams . High  School . 

Andover . Phillips  Academy . 

Beverly . High  School  . 


AGE 

Fourteen  years 
Fifteen 

Sixteen  “ 

Seventeen  “ 

Eighteen  “ 

Nineteen  “ 

Twenty  “ 

Twenty-one  “ 

Twenty-two  “ 

Twenty-three  “ 

Twenty-four  “ 

Twenty-five  “ 

Twenty-six  “ 

Twenty-seven  “ 

Twenty-eight  “ 

Twenty-nine  “ 

Thirty-one  “ 

Thirty-two 
Thirty-five  “ 

Forty-eight  “ 

Age  not  stated . 
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Boston . . Dorchester  High  School . 

Girls’  Latin  School . 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School . 

Folsom’s  (Miss)  School . 

Cambridge . Gilman  School . 

The  Lee  School . 

Chelmsford . High  School . 

Chicopee . High  School . 

Duxbury . Powder  Point  School .  . 

Franklin . High  School . 

Dean  Academy . 

Gloucester . High  School . 

Great  Barrington.  . ,  .Searles  School . 

Greenfield . High  School . 

Groton . Groton  School . 

Holyoke . High  School . 

Medway . High  School . 

Mt.  Hermon . Mt.  Hermon  School . 

Natick . Walnut  Hill  School . 

Newburyport . High  School . 

North  Adams . Drury  Academy . . 

High  School . . 

Northampton . High  School . 

North  Easton . Oliver  Ames  High  School . 

Rockland . High  School . . 

Salem . High  School . 

Saugus . High  School . . 

Springfield . High  School . 

MacDufifie  School . 

West  Bridgewater. . .  .Howard  School . . 

Wilbraham . Wesleyan  Academy . . 

Rhode  Island: 

Newport . Cloyne  House  School . . . . . 

St.  George’s  School . 

Connecticut: 

Berlin . Worthington  School . 

Branford . High  School . . 

Bridgeport . High  School . . 

The  Courtland  School . 

Bristol . High  School . 

Cheshire . Episcopal  Academy  of  Connecticut _ 

Greenwich . High  School . 

Hartford . St.  Thomas’  Preparatory  School . 

Lakeville . Hotchkiss  School . 

The  Taconic  School . 

Middletown . High  School . 

New  Britain . High  School . 

New  Haven . Booth  Preparatory  School . 

Hillhouse  High  School .  ...... 

University  School . . 
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New  London . Bulkeley  School . 

Williams  Memorial  Institute. . 

Norwalk . University  School . 

Norwich . Norwich  Free  Academy . 

Salisbury . St.  Austin’s  School . 

Stamford . Betts  Academy . 

Manor  School . 

High  School . 

Torrington . High  School . 

Wallingford . Choate  School . 

Washington . The  Gunnery . 

The  Ridge  School . . 

Waterbury . High  School . . 

Winsted . Gilbert  School . 

New  York: 

Albany . Albany  Female  Academy . 

High  School . 

Amenia . Amenia  Union  School . . 

Batavia . High  School . 

Binghamton . High  School . 

Brooklyn . Adelphi  Academy . 


Bodman’s  (Miss)  School 
Boys’  High  School. . . . 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School. . . 

Girls’  High  School . 

Hall’s  (Miss)  School . 

The  Latin  School . 

Manual  Training  High  School 
Packer  Collegiate  Institute. . . 

Pratt  Institute . 

Polytechnic  Institute . 


Buffalo . Franklin  School . 

Canandaigua . Canandaigua  Academy . 

High  School . 

Granger  Place  School .... 

Clinton . High  School . 

Cooperstown .  . .  .High  School . . 

Cornwall  Heights. ..  .Cornwall  Heights  School, 

Dobbs  Ferry . Mackenzie  School . 

Master's  (Miss)  School. . . 

Flushing . Flushing  Institute . 

Fordham . St.  John’s  College . 

Fort  Plain . High  School . 

Fredonia . Normal  School . 

Garden  City . St.  Paul’s  School . 

Geneseo . Normal  School .  .... 

Geneva . .....High  School . 

Hempstead . High  School . . 

Huntington . High  School . . 

Irvington . High  School . 

The  Bennett  School. .  . . 
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'  Ithaca  . 

. .  .Cascadilla  School . 

High  School . 

.  5 

University  Preparatory  School . 

.  6 

Lakemont . 

. .  .Palmer  Starkey  Institute  . 

Locust  Valley. .. . 

...  .Friends’ Academy . 

Lowville . 

. . . .  Lowville  Academy . 

Manlius . 

_ _  High  School . 

Mt.  Vemon . 

. . .  Lockwood  Collegiate  School . 

High  School . 

New  Brighton... . 

. .  .Botsford’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls . 

Staten  Island  Academy . 

Newburg . 

. . .  .Newburg  Academy . 

.  3 

New  Paltz . 

. . .  .State  Normal  School . 

New  Rochelle... . 

. . .  .High  School . 

New  York . 

...  .Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart . 

Anderson  School . 

Barnard  Classes . 

Barnard  School . 

.  5 

K 

Barnard  School  for  Girls . . 

Berkeley  School . 

.  7 

Blake  School .  . 

Brearley  School . 

.  8 

Browning  School . 

.  3 

Chapin's  Collegiate  School . 

.  8 

Classical  School  for  Girls . 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York . 

.  4 

Collegiate  School . 

a 

Collegiate  School  for  Girls . 

.  5 

Cooper  Institute . 

.  4 

Columbia  Grammar  School . 

.  as 

Columbia  Institute . 

.  6 

Cutler  School . 

.  *9 

De  la  Salle  Institute . 

DeWitt  Clinton  High  School . 

. 43 

Drisler  School . . . 

.  7 

Dwight  School . 

.  13 

Ethical  Culture  School . 

.  4 

Ely’s  (Misses)  School . 

.  5 

I 

Finch’s  (Mrs.)  School . 

.  4 

Friends’  Seminary . 

Graham’s  (Misses)  School . 

Hamilton  Grange  School . 

Hamilton  Institute . 

.  9 

Hoil’s  (Miss)  School . 

.  2 

Horace  Mann  School . 

Irving  School . 

Jaudon’s  (Misses)  School . 

Kohut  School  . 

Le  Baron  Drumm  School . 

Lenox  Institute . 

Morris  High  School . 

.  38 

Morse  and  Rogers  School . 
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Morgan’s,  Leslie,  (Mrs,)  School  . . 
New  York  Collegiate  Institute.. . . 

New  York  Preparatory  School . 

Normal  College . 

Park  Avenue  School . 

Peebles  and  Thompson  School . 

Rayson’s  (Misses)  School . . 

Sachs'  Collegiate  Institute . . 

Senftner  School . 

Spence’s  (Miss)  School . 

St.  Ann’s  Academy . 

St.  Mary’s  School . 

Trinity  School . 

Veltin  School . 

Wadleigh  High  School . 

Weingart  Institute . 

Wilson-Lyon  School . . . 

Woodbridge  School . 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 


Nyack . Hudson  River  Military  Academy... 

Ossining . Dr.  Holbrook’s  School . 

Mount  Pleasant  Military  Academy. 

Peekskill . Peekskill  Military  Academy . 

Port  Richmond . Port  Richmond  High  School . 

Poughkeepsie . Lyndon  Hall . 

Putnam  Hall . 

Quincy  Hall . 

Riverview  Military  Academy . 

Rochester . . . High  School . 

Rye . Rye  Seminary . 

Salamanca . High  School . 

Schenectady . Union  Classical  Institute . 

Smyrna . Smyrna  Union  School . 

Syracuse . Jenner’s  School . 

Keble  High  School . 

Syracuse  Classical  School . 

Troy . Troy  Academy . 

Union  Springs . Oakwood  Seminary . 

Utica . Balliol  School . 

Free  Academy. . . 

Watertown . High  School . 

Yonkers . High  School . 

New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park . High  School . 

Bayonne . Bergen  Point  School . 

High  .School . 

Blairstown . Blair  Presbyterial  Academy . 

Bloomfield . High  School . 

Boonton . High  School . 

Bordentown . Bordentown  Military  Academy . 

Priscilla  Braislin  School . . 
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Burlington . Van  Rensselaer  Seminary . 

Dover . High  School . 

East  Orange . High  School . 

Elizabeth . Pingry  School. . . 

Vail-Dean  School . 

Englewood . Helicon  Hall . 

Freehold . New  Jersey  Military  Academy . 

Hightstown . Peddie  Institute . 

Hoboken . Stevens  School . 

Jersey  City . Bergen  School  for  Girls . 

Hasbrouck  Institute . 

High  School . 

Kearny . High  School . 

Lawrenceville . Lawrenceville  School . 

Long  Branch . Chattle  High  School . 

Montclair . Cloverside  School . 

High  School . 

Montclair  Military  Academy . 

Morristown . Dana’s  (Miss)  School . 

Morristown  School . 

Newark . Craven’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls . 

High  School . 

Newark  Academy . 

Townsend’s  (Miss)  School . 

New  Brunswick . Anable’s  (Misses)  School . 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School . 

Orange . Beard’s  (Miss)  School . 

Carteret  Academy . 

High  School . 

Passaic . High  School . 

Passaic  Collegiate  School . 

Paterson . High  School . 

Hoover’s  (Miss)  School . 

Paterson  Academy . 

Plainfield . High  School  . . ' . 

Leal's  (Mr.)  School . 

Princeton . Princeton  School . 

Short  Hills . Carteret  School . 

Somerville .  High  School . 

South  Orange . Baldwin’s  (Miss)  School . 

Summit . Cedarcroft  School . 

Kent  Place  School . 

Summit  Academy . 

Pennsylvania: 

Allegheny . Allegheny  Preparatory  School . 

High  School . 

Allentown . High  School . 

Bethlehem . Bethlehem  Preparatory  School . 

Braddock . High  School . 

Bustleton . St.  Luke’s  School . . 

Clarion . State  Normal  School . 
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Easton . Lerch’s  School . 

Erie . High  School . 

Factoryville . Keystone  Academy . 

Greensburg . High  School . 

George  School . George  School . 

Hollidaysburg . Hollidaysburg  School . 

Kingston . Wyoming  Seminary . 

Lancaster . Stahr’s  (Miss)  School . 

Yeates  School . 

Lock  Haven . Central  State  Normal  School 

Mercersburg . Mercersburg  Academy . 

Ogontz . Cheltenham  Academy . 

Philadelphia . Bard  well  School . 


Case  and  Child  School . 

De  Lancey  School . 

High  School . 

Notre  Dame  Academy . 

William  Penn  Charter  School 


Pittsburg . Central  High  School . 

East  Liberty  Academy . 

Shadyside  Academy . 

Pottstown . Hill  School . 

Scranton . Bryn  Mawr  Preparatory  School 

High  School . 

Saltsburg . Kiskiminetas  Springs  School. . . 

Sewickley . Sewickley  School . 

Towanda . High  School . 

Uniontown . Darlington’s  (Miss)  School . 

Wyncote . Chelten  Hills  Select  School  .. . 

South  Atlantic  Division 
Delaware: 

Wilmington . WUmington  Friends’  School . . 

Wilmington  Military  Academy 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  . Baltimore  City  College . 


Boys’  Latin  School . 

Bryn  Mawr  School . 

Girls’  Latin  School . . . 

Marston’s  University  School . 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 

Catonsville . Beaumont  School . 

Frederick . Frederick  College . 

Millersville . Anne  Arundel  Academy . 

Port  Deposit . Jacob  Tome  Institute  . . 

District  of  Columbia: 

Washington . Central  High  School . 

Eastern  High  School . 

Friends’  Select  School . 

Manual  Training  School . . 

Technical  School . 

University  School . 

Western  High  School . 


I 

I 

1 

4 
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2 
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1 
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4 
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I 

I 
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Virginia: 

Lynchburg . High  School . 

Norfolk .  . High  School . 

West  Virginia: 

West  Liberty . Normal  School  . 

North  Carolina: 

Asheville . Asheville  School . 

Georgia: 

Savannah . Hartridge  School . 

Savannah  Preparatory  School. . . 

South  Central  Division 
Kentucky: 

Louisville . Boys*  High  School . 

Flexner  School . 

Girls’  High  School . 

Semple  Collegiate  School . 

Tennessee: 

Chattanooga . High  School . 

Normal  School . 

Memphis . St.  Mary’s  School . 

Alabama: 

Birmingham . The  Taylor  School.. . 

Mobile . Boys’  High  School . 

Louisiana: 

New  Orleans . University  School . 

Texas: 

San  Antonio . West  Texas  Military  Academy 

North  Central  Division 
Ohio: 

Akron . Oak  Place  School . 

Cincinnati . Educational  Institute . 

Hughes  High  School . 

Cleveland . Central  High  School . 

Mittleberger’s  (Miss)  School. . . 

University  School . 

Columbus . University  School . 

Marion . High  School . 

Oberlin . Oberlin  Academy . 

Springfield . Girls’  High  School . 

Toledo . High  School . 

The  Smead  School . 

Youngstown . Rayen  High  School  . 

Indiana: 

Fort  Wayne . High  School . 

Indianapolis . Shortridge  High  School . 

South  Bend . .-High  School . 
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Illinois: 

Aurora. 

Chicago, 


Evanston . 

Highland  Park 
Jacksonville. . . 
Kenilworth. . . 
Morgan  Park. . 

Winnetka . 

Michigan; 

Big  Rapids. . . . 

Manistee . 

Owasso . 

Saginaw . 

St.  Joseph . 

Wisconsin; 
Milwaukee  . . . 

Minnesota; 
Duluth  . 


Worthington, 

Iowa: 

Keokuk . 


Missouri: 
Kansas  City. 
St.  Joseph.. 
St.  Louis. . . 


South  Dakota: 
Sioux  Falls. . . . , 

Western  Division 
Montana: 

Helena . 

Colorado: 

Denver . 
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.East  Aurora  High  School .  i 

.Armour  Institute .  1 

Harvard  School .  1 

Hyde  Park  High  School .  i 

Kenwood  Institute .  2 

Kirkland  School .  i 

Medill  High  School .  i 

Manual  Training  School .  i 

Stevon  School .  i 

University  School .  7 

University  School  for  Girls .  7 

..High  School .  2 

..Northwestern  Military  Academy .  I 

,  .Woman's  College .  i 

. .  Rugby  School .  i 

, .  Morgan  Park  Academy .  i 

.Girton  School .  2 

.  .Big  Rapids  Public  School .  i 

..High  School .  I 

..High  School .  I 

..High  School .  I 

..High  School .  1 

. .  Latin  School .  i 

Milwaukee  Academy .  3 

..Central  High  School .  i 

Craggencroft .  3 

..High  School .  I 

. .  High  School .  I 

.  .Manual  Training  High  School .  i 

. .  High  School .  I 

..High  School .  I 

The  Mary  Institute .  i 

University  School .  I 

.  .All  Saints’  School .  3 


High  School .  I 

Denver  High  School,  District  No.  i .  3 

University  School . i 

West  Denver  High  School .  i 


New  Mexico; 
Mesilla  Park 


College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
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Utah: 

Ogden . High  School .  i 

.Waihington: 

Seattle . University  of  Washington .  1 

Oregon; 

Portknd . Portland  Academy .  3 

California: 

Los  Angeles . Girls’  Collegiate  School. 

Nordhofif . Thacher  School . 

Oakland . High  School . 

Riverside . High  School . 

San  Francisco . Murison’s  (Miss)  School 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu . High  School .  5 


I 

4 

I 

I 

1 


Foreign 

Canada: 

Montreal . Mt.  St.  Louis  School 

St.  John,  N.  B . High  School . 

Germany: 

Dresden . Franklin  College. . . . 

Strassburg . American  College. . . 

Switzerland 

Geneva . Chateau  de  Lancy. . . 

Barnard  Students . 

Columbia  Students . 

Cornell  Students . 

Private  Tutors . 

Preparatory  School  not  stated . 


1 

1 

5 

2 


9 

13 

6 

46 

54 


The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina¬ 
tion  according  to  the  class  or  type  of  secondary  school 
attended : 


TABLE  V 

Candidates  for  E.xamination  Classified  according  to  Type  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Attended 


TYPE  OF  school 

number  of 

schools 

NUMBER  OF 

CANDIDATES 

Public  high  schools  . 
Academies  and  en¬ 

.  .  132 

361 

29.3  per  cent, 

dowed  schools 

.  71 

255 

20.7 

Private  schools 

•  177 

600 

48.5 

Normal  schools  . 

8 

10 

.8 

Colleges 

5 

8 

.7 

393 


1234 
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Of  the  128  candidates  not  accounted  for  in  this  table  46 
were  prepared  for  the  examinations  by  private  tutors,  28  were 
college  students  who  took  the  examinations  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  entrance  conditions,  and  54  did  not  indicate  the 
place  of  preparation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  several  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  to  which  the  candidates  for  examination  declared 
themselves  to  be  seeking  admission : 

TABLE  VI 

Institutions  to  which  Admission  was  Sought  by  Candidates  for 


Examination 

Amherst  College .  i 

Barnard  College .  152 

Bryn  Mawr  College .  23 

Columbia  University .  461 

Cornell  University .  190 

Dartmouth  College .  i 

Georgetown  University .  2 

Harvard  University .  i 

Johns  Hopkins  University .  4 

Lafayette  College .  i 

Lehigh  University  .  3 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. . .  28 

Mount  Holyoke  College .  31 

New  York  University .  10 

Pomona  College .  i 

Princeton  University .  31 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute .  i 

Smith  College .  13 

Syracuse  University .  2 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University .  8 

Training  School  for  Teachers .  3 

Trinity  College .  i 

Union  University .  i 

University  of  California .  4 

U  niversity  of  Chicago .  2 

University  of  Michigan .  2 

University  of  Pennsylvania .  12 

University  of  Rochester . . .  i 

Vassar  College .  147 

Wellesley  College .  38 

Wesleyan  University .  i 

Williams  College  .  il 

Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore .  10 

Yale  University,  Yale  College .  14 

Yale  University,  Sheffield  Scientific  School . 12 

Preference  not  stated .  139 
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As  in  the  preceding  year  the  work  of  the 
Riders  readers  was  concentrated  at  the  offices  of 

the  board  in  New  York  in  order  to  promote 
uniformity  of  standards  in  rating  and  in  order  to  expedite 
the  work  of  reading.  The  reading .  of  the  answer-books 
began  at  9  o’clock  a.  m.,  on  Tuesday,  June  17,  and  continued 
in  the  case  of  most  subjects  until  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
of  the  following  week.  The  names  of  the  readers  are  given 
in  the  following  list: 

BOTANY 

Willard  Winfield  Rowlee . Assistant  Professor  of  Botany,  Cornell  University 

N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  B.  L.,  1888,  and  D.  Sc.,  1893. 

Susie  Percival  Nichols . Teacher  in  the  Houghton  Seminary,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  B.  S.,  1898. 

CHEMISTRY 

Robert  William  Hall . Professor  of  Chemistry,  New  York  University 

Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1873,  and  A.  M.,  1876;  Columbia  University,  M.  £.,  1876, 

Victor  John  Chambers . Tutor  in  Organic  Chemistry,  Columbia  University 

University  of  Rochester,  B.  S.,  1895  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

Thomas  Hatfield  Currie,  Teacher  in  the  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Harvard  University,  1891,  A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  1893. 


DRAWING 

Ralph  Edward  Mayer . Instructor  in  Drawing,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  C.  £.,  1879. 

Harold  Haven  Brown,  Teacher  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y, 

ENGLISH 

George  Rice  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,  Columbia 
University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1888. 

Herbert  Bates,  Head  Teacher  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

William  Tenney  Brewster . Instructor  in  English,  Columbia  University 

Harvard  College,  A.  B.,  1892;  Harvard  University,  A.  M.,  1893. 


Theodore  Clarence  Mitchill,  Teacher  in  the  Boys’  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1886, 

Benton  Sullivan  Monroe . Instructor  in  English,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1896,  A.  M.,  1897,  and  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

Clark  Sutherland  Northup . Instructor  in  English,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1893,  and  Ph.  D.,  1898. 

Ernest  Scott  Quimby . Teacher  in  the  Drisler  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1896. 
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FRENCH 

Albert  Schinz . Associate  in  French  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College 


University  of  Neuchatel,  A.  B.,  i883,  and  A.  M.,  1889;  University  of  Tubingen,  Ph.  D., 
1894. 

Frank  Elbert  Brooks,  Instructor  in  French,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1890. 

Harry  Egerton  Ford,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Washington  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  College 

Toronto  University,  A.  B.,  1895,  and  A.  M.,  1900. 

Virginia  Newcomb,  Teacher  in  the  Randolph  and  Pond  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barnard  College,  A.  B.,  1900;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1902. 

Cornelia  Hephzibah  Bulkley  Rogers.  .Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Vassar  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  1884;  Yale  University,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Clara  B.  Kirchwey.  .Tutor  in  Geography,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Joseph  Moore  Jameson . Teacher  in  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ph.  B.,  1893. 

GERMAN 

Lawrence  A.  McLouth _ Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages,  and  Literatures 

New  York  University 
University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  1887. 

George  Maxwell  Howe . Instructor  in  German,  Cornell  University 

State  University  of  Indiana,  A.  B.,  1894;  Cornell  University,  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

Frederick  Monteser,  Teacher  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Vienna,  Ph.  D.,  1883;  New  York  University,  Pd.  D.,  1893. 

Hermann  J.  Schmitz,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wooster  University,  A.  M.,  1875. 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr . Tutor  in  German,  Barnard  College 

University  of  Rostock,  Ph.  D.,  1870. 

GREEK 

William  Nickerson  Bates,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Harvard  College,  A.  B.,  1890,  A.  M.,  1891,  and  Ph.  D.,  1893. 

Grace  Harriet  Macurdy . Instructor  in  Greek,  Vassar  College 

Radcliffe  College,  A.  B.,  i883. 

Anma  Cole  Mellick . Teacher  in  the  Brearley  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1896. 

James  Dennison  Rogers . Lecturer  in  Greek,  Columbia  University 

Hamilton  College,  A.  B.,  1S89;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1893,  and  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

'  HISTORY 

Frederick  Robertson  Jones . Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Union  College 

Western  Maryland  College,  A.  B.,  1892,  and  A.  M.,  1895;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph. 
D.,  1896. 

George  Douglas  Robins,  Teacher  in  the  Riverview  Military  Academy,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N,  Y. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1898. 

James  Thompson  Shotwell . Lecturer  in  History,  Columbia  University 

Toronto  University,  A.  B.,  1898. 
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LATIN 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea . Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia  University 

.  Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1885,  A.  M.,  1886,  and  Ph.  D.,  1888. 

Charles  Nelson  Cole . Instructor  in  Latin,  Cornell  University 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1894;  University  of  Illinois,  A.  M.,  1897;  Harvard  University, 
Ph.  D.,  1901. 

Charles  Joseph  Deghuee,  Teacher  in  the  Trinity  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1884;  A.  M.,  1885,  L.  H.  D.,  i836. 

Otto  Koenig . Teacher  in  the  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York,  NT  Y. 

University  of  Munich,  J.  U.  D.,  1887. 

Richard  Alexander  von  Minckwitz,  Teacher  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ferris  Walton  Price . Professor  of  Latin,  Swarthmore  College 

Swarthmore  College,  A.  B.,  1874,  and  A.  M.,  1887. 

MATHEMATICS 

William  Henry  Metzler . Professor  of  Mathematics,  Syracuse  University 

Toronto  University,  A.  B.,  1888;  Clark  University,  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

Grace  Andrews . Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Barnard  College 

Wellesley  College,  B.  S.,  1890;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1899,  and  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

Charles  Earl  Bikl^,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Dickinson  College,  A.  B.,  1886,  and  A.  M.,  1889. 

Elsa  Bowman . Teacher  in  the  Brearley  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1896. 

Eleanor  Catherine  Doak . Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Coates  College,  B.  A.,  1S92;  University  of  Chicago,  B.  Ph.,  1901. 

Frederick  Ernest  Farrington,  Teacher  in  the  Collegiate  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1894. 

Edward  Kasner . Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Barnard  College 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  B.  S.,  1896;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1897,  and  Ph. 
O.,  1899. 

Richard  Morris . Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Rutgers  College 

Rutgers  College,  B.  S.,  1899. 

Leonard  Magruder  Passano,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Massachrsetts  Institute 
of  Technology 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.  B.,  1889. 

Arthur  Schultze. .  .Teacher  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
University  of  Kiel,  Ph.  D.,  1887. 


PHYSICS 

Arthur  Willis  Goodspeed,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1884;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1889. 

Joseph  Moore  Jameson . Teacher  in  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Cornell  University,  Ph.  B.  1893. 

Frank  Leo  Tufts . Tutorin  Physics,  Columbia  University 

Antioch  College,  B.S.,  1891;  Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1894;  Columbia  University,  A.  M., 
1896,  and  Ph.  D.,  1897. 
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SPANISH 

Louis  Auguste  Loiseaux,  Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Columbia  University 
University  of  Dijon,  B.  S.,  1804. 

Camille  Fontaine,  Instructor  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
University  of  Paris,  B.  L.,  1874,  D*  1876,  and  L.  D.,  1877. 

In  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  which  characterizes  the  work  of  the  board,  one  or  more 
secondary-school  teachers  were  appointed  to  serve  in  each 
group  of  readers.  The  total  number  of  answer-books,  includ¬ 
ing  laboratory  notebooks,  read  once  was  12,251,  and  the 
total  number  read  a  second  time  by  a  second  reader  was  5267, 
so  that  the  actual  number  of  answer-books  read  once  by  a 
single  reader  was  17,518.  Every  answer-book  rated  60  or 
below  was  examined  independently  by  two  readers.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  while  the  number  of  candidates  has  in¬ 
creased  by  about  40  per  cent,  the  number  of  answer-books  has 
increased  by  over  50  per  cent.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  candidates  as  a  rule  presented  themselves  for  examination 
this  year  in  a  larger  number  of  subjects  than  the  preceding 
year.  The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  interest  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  answer-books  read  in  each  subject. 


TABLE  VII 

Number  of 

Average 

Number  of 

Answer- 

Number 

Number  of 

Answer- 

Books  Read 

OF  Hours 

Answer- 

Subject 

Books 

A  Second 

Total 

Spent  in 

Books 

Received 

Time 

Reading 

Read  per 

Hour 

Botany 

5 

5  i 

15 

5 

Laboratory  books 

5 

3 

Chemistry 

239 

125  } 

-i 

567 

90 

5.3 

Laboratory  books 

203 

Drawing 

136 

37 

173 

15 

II. 8 

English 

1504 

506 

2010 

161 

12.5 

French 

773 

389 

1162 

158 

7.4 

Geography 

6 

14 

4-7 

Laboratory  books 

5 

J 

German 

740 

355 

1095 

201 

5-4 

Greek 

920 

617 

1537 

123K 

12.5 

History 

961 

392 

1353 

128 

10.6 

Latin 

3081 

1307 

4388 

222 

19.8 

Mathematics 

3194 

1418 

4612 

481^ 

9-4 

Physics 

Laboratory  books 

240 

230 

109 

579 

45 

12.9 

Spanish 

9 

4 

13 

4 

3-3 

12,251 

5267 

17,518 

^(>35'X 

10.7 

i 
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The  average  number  of  answer-books  read  per  hour  varies 
greatly  with  the  subject.  The  very  rapid  rate  at  which  the 
answer-books  in  Latin  were  read  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  readers  in  that  subject  were  practically  the  same  as 
last  year  and  had  had  the  benefit  of  last  year’s  experience,  but 
perhaps  more  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  Latin  there  was  a 
large  number  of  short  examinations,  so  that  many  of  the 
answer-books  contained  only  one  or  two  pages  of  writing. 

In  recording  the  results  of  the  examinations  in  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  office  no  clerical  errors  were  made  except  such  as  were 
immediately  discovered  thru  the  system  of  checking  that  was 
adopted.  A  very  few  reports  which  were  incorrect  thru  the 
omission  of  a  single  rating  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
candidates.  In  every  such  case  the  omission  was  due  to  in¬ 
complete  returns  from  the  readers.  Each  candidate  concerned 
hastened  to  call  attention  to  the  slip  and  the  error  was  speedily 
rectified.  Two  or  three  reports  contained  errors  as  a  result 
of  candidates  having  failed  to  write  their  examination  num¬ 
bers  correctly.  The  necessity  of  exercising  great  care  in 
writing  the  examination  numbers  upon  the  answer-books  was 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  candidates  by  the 
supervisors.  On  the  whole,  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
work  of  recording  the  results  of  the  examinations  was  per¬ 
formed  was  extremely  gratifying  to  the  secretary. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  certificates  giving  the  results  of  the 
examinations  was  mailed  to  the  candidates  on  June  30  and 
on  July  I.  The  certificates  of  those  candidates  whose  ex¬ 
aminations  were  held  at  remote  points,  or  whose  applications 
were  in  some  way  irregular,  were  necessarily  mailed  somewhat 
later. 


The  following  table,  showing  the  results  of 

Results  of  the  examinations,  is  of  considerable  interest. 
Examinations  _  ’  ^  .-tv 

especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 

similar  table  published  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  for  last 


year: 
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English 

a.  Reading. 

b.  Study.... 


History  I 

a.  Ancient . 

i.  Greek . 

ii.  Roman . | 

b.  Mediaeval  and  Modern' 

c.  English . I 

d.  American . 


Latin 

a.  i.  Grammar . 

ii.  Composition . 

b.  Caesar . 

c.  Cicero . 

d.  Virgil,  .^neid,  I-VI. 

e.  Nepos . 

f.  Sallust . 

p.  Ovid . 

n.  Virgil,  Eel. andGeorg 
i.  Virgil,.®neid,VII-XIl 
k.  Cicero,  Am.  and  Sen. 
/.  Advanced  Composi¬ 
tion . 

tn.  Sight  Translation. .. . 


Greek  ; 

a.  i.  Grammar . 

ii.  Composition . i 

b.  Xenophon . { 

c.  Homer,  Iliad,  I-in....| 

d.  Homer,  Iliad,  VI-VIII 

e.  Herodotus . ' 

f.  Advanced  Composi¬ 

tion  . 

g.  Sight  Translation.... 


French 

a.  Elementary. 

b.  Intermediate. 

c.  Advanced.... 


German 

a.  Elementary. . 

b.  Intermediate. 

c.  Advanced . 


Spanish . 

Mathematics 

a.  Elementary 

k  i.  To  Quadratics.... 
ii.  Quadratics,  etc... 

iii.  Progressions,  etc. 

b.  Advanced  Algebra 

i.  Series . 

ii.  Theory  of  Equa= 

tions . 

c.  Plane  Geometry . 

d.  Solid  Geometry . 

e.  Trigonometry 

i.  Plane . 

ii.  Spherical . 


Physics . . . 
Chemistry. 
Botany.... 
Geography 
Drawing... 
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The  average  number  of  ratings  per  candidate  this  year  is 
8.6.  Last  year  the  corresponding  number  was  8.1. 

•  The  examinations  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  slightly 
more  difficult  than  those  of  last  year.  Fifty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  answer-books  received  were  rated  60  or  above  as  against 
fifty-nine  per  cent,  which  were  similarly  rated  last  year.  The 
following  table  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  results 
of  the  two  years.  The  variations  that  appear  are  probably 
smaller  than  one  would  have  anticipated: 


TABLE  IX 


Ratings 

1901 

1902 

90-100 

7. 1  per  cent. 

6.7  per  cent. 

75-89 

20.2 

17.8 

60-74 

32.0 

31.4 

50-59 

II. 2 

12.4 

40-49 

II. 7 

12.4 

30-39 

17.8 

19.4 

The  operations  of  the  board  from  December 
Financial  I,  1901,  to  September  I,  1902,  have  in¬ 

volved  an  expenditure  of  $7136.06.  The 
estimated  expenditure  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year, 
that  is,  up  to  December  i,  1902,  is  $605,  making  the  total 
expenditure  for  the  year  $7741.06.  By  vote  of  the  board  on 
November  9,  1901,  the  sum  of  $7500  was  appropriated  for 
expenses  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Thus  the  actual  ex¬ 
penditures  will  probably  exceed  the  appropriation  by 
about  $250.  The  revenues  of  the  board  up  to  September 
I  amount  to  $6844. .‘i.';.  During  the  last  three  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  they  will  be  increased  to  some  extent  thru  the  sales 
of  documents  and  by  reason  of  the  amount  to  be  received 
from  Ginn  &  Co.  as  a  result  of  sales  of  the  first  volume 
of  examination  questions.  The  apparent  deficit  of  $891.51 
will  in  this  way  be  somewhat  reduced. 

If  the  operations  of  the  board  are  next  year  conducted  on 
the  same  plan  as  this  year,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  that  can  be  looked  for,  even  on  a  conservative  basis, 
will  more  than  cover  the  amount  of  the  deficit,  and  the  ex¬ 
amination  system  established  by  the  board  will  be  self-sup- 
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porting.  It  appears  desirable,  however,  to  place  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  board  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  upon  a  thoro 
business  basis  and  to  give  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  super¬ 
visors  at  all  points  where  considerable  numbers  of  candidates 
are  examined,  as  well  as  more  adequately  to  remunerate  the 
examiners  and  readers. 

The  present  indebtedness  of  the  board  amounts  to  $6800,  of 

which  $3500  was  advanced  by  a  generous  friend  of  its  work 

and  the  remainder  by  the  colleges  co-operating  in  the  work 

during  the  first  year  of  the  board’s  existence. 

Statement  of  In- receipts  and  expenditures  during  the 

come  and  Expend-  current  fiscal  year  to  which  reference  is  made 
iturcs  ^ 

above  are  stated  in  full  in  the  financial  state¬ 
ment  which  follows: 


TABLE  X 

Financial  Statement,  December  i,  1901,  to  September  i,  1902 


Receipts 


1.  Balance  on  hand,  December  i,  1901 . 

2.  Sales  of  documents . 

3.  Advances  by  co-operating  colleges..  .  .  . . 

4.  Contributions  toward  expenses  of  examinations  held 

abroad . 

5.  Examination  fees: 

1347  at  $5 . $6735  00 

15  at  1 .  15.00 


$2916.57 

59-55 

150.00 

35.00 


6750  00 


1362  Total .  $9911.12 

Expenditures 


A.  Office  of  the  secretary: 

1.  Salaries .  . $1465.00 

2.  Printing .  564.39 

3.  Stationery  and  incidentals .  103  94 

4.  Postage  and  express .  . .  153.90 

5.  Clerical  and  other  services .  290.37 

-  $2577.60 


B.  Conduct  of  examinations; 

I.  Examiners 

Salaries .  $955.00 

Expenses .  233.92 


I 


$1188.92 
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2.  Readers 

Salaries . S1463.50 

Expenses .  409.94 

-  187344 


3.  Supervisors  and  proctors 

Expenses .  459-82 

4.  Examination  supplies 

Question  papers,  answer-books,  loga¬ 
rithmic  tables,  maps,  etc .  690.47 

5.  Postage  and  express .  345-81  $4558.46 

Total  expenses .  $7136.06 

Balance  on  hand 

With  the  secretary .  93.68 

With  the  treasurer .  2681.38  $2775.06 

Total .  $9911.12 


The  estimated  expenses  for  the  remainder  (three  months) 
of  the  fiscal  year  are : 


Salaries .  $495.00 

Postage  .  10.00 

Stationery  and  incidentals .  25.00 

Binding  of  records  (say) .  25.00 

Annual  report  (say) .  50.00 

-  $605.00 


The  ease  with  which  the  board  can  be  made 
Hereaffer*  Income  self-supporting  and  its  operations  placed 
upon  a  sound  business  basis  is  evident  upon 
considering  the  large  number  of  candidates  that  are  ex¬ 
amined  by  institutions  that  are  actively  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  board,  but  have  not  yet  discontinued  their  separate  ex¬ 
aminations.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  examined  by  those  colleges  in  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  that  have  shown  themselves  to  be  interested  in  the 
work,  and  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  Wellesley  College,  which  have 
become  active  members  of  the  board : 
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TABLE  XI 

Number  of  Candidates  Separately  Examined  in  June,  1902,  by  the 


College 

Colleges  Named 

Examined  at  Examined 
THE  College  Elsewhere 

Total 

Places  of 
Examination 

Barnard  College 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

.  166 

145 

311 

16 

Bucknell  University 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colgate  University 

.  65 

0 

65 

1 

Columbia  University  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Cornell  University 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

.  73 

I 

74 

2 

Lehigh  University 

.  62 

32 

94 

16 

Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  . 

.  729 

160 

889 

25 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

•  53 

0 

53 

I 

New  York  University  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Princeton  University  . 

•  99 

655 

754 

72 

Rutgers  College  . 

.  72 

0 

72 

I 

Swarthmore  College 

2 

0 

2 

I 

Syracuse  University 

.  25 

0 

25 

1 

Union  University 

22 

5 

27 

4 

University  of  Pennsylvania  . 

.  200 

24 

224 

17 

University  of  Rochester 

.  47 

0 

47 

I 

Vassar  College 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Washington  and  Jefferson 
College 

8 

0 

8 

I 

Wellesley  College 

22 

0 

22 

I 

Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

■ 

■  — 

— 

- 

1645 

1022 

2667 

160 

The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  separately  by 
these  institutions,  added  to  the  number  examined  this  year 
by  the  board,  makes  more  than  4000  candidates.  This  num¬ 
ber  would  bring  the  board  an  annual  income  of  $20,000, 
and  would  enable  the  board  within  a  single  year  to  wipe  out 
its  indebtedness  and  at  the  same  time  pay  adequately  for  every 
service  which  it  demands.  In  this  connection  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  board  will  without  doubt  soon 
begin  to  derive  a  considerable  revenue  from  candidates  who 
take  its  examinations  not  with  a  view  to  entering  college,  but 
simply  as  a  means  of  graduation  from  the  secondary  schools. 

A  development  of  great  interest  in  connection 
****  work  of  the  board  is  seen  in  the 

desire  already  expressed  at  several  points  on 
the  part  of  school  authorities  to  use  the  examinations  of  the 
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board  as  graduation  examinations  for  secondary  schools. 
The  importance  of  a  movement  to  make  the  tests  for  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  secondary  schools  identical  with  the  tests  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  college  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  To  attain  this 
end  has  been,  in  fact,  the  chief  aim  of  the  certificate  system  of 
admission  to  college.  If  the  examination  system  established  by 
the  board  be  adopted  generally  by  schools  as  the  means  of 
testing  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  graduation,  not  only  will 
the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges  secure  identity  of 
standards  at  their  point  of  contact,  but  the  standards  will  be 
impersonal,  impartial,  and  in  every  essential  respect  uniform. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  administration  of  the  examina¬ 
tions,  it  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  the  number  of  candidates 
taking  the  examinations  be  increased  as  greatly  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  order  to  put  the  examinations  on  a  sound  finan¬ 
cial  basis  and  in  order  also  that  their  influence  may  be  more 
widely  and  more  strongly  felt.  Not  to  mention  private  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  boards  of  education  of  two  municipalities  have 
already  voted  to  make  the  examinations  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  the  basis  of  graduation 
from  the  public  high  schools.-  It  remains,  however,  to 
work  out  certain  minor  administrative  details  and  to  arrange 
possibly  for  examinations  in  January  as  well  as  in  June 
before  the  proposed  plan  can  be  fully  carried  out.  It  is 
certainly  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  every  possible  cause  of 
delay  in  extending  the  work  of  the  board  in  the  direction  in¬ 
dicated  may  be  avoided. 

The  policy  of  the  board  in  one  important  respect  has 
escaped  full  appreciation  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  candidates 
and  their  teachers.  It  is  that  the  board  has  no  “  passing 
mark.”  At  the  time  that  the  board  was  organized  it  was 
believed  that  for  many  reasons  institutions  accepting  the 
board’s  examinations  would  not  all  wish  to  adopt  a  uniform 
and  invariable  passing  mark.  The  experience  of  the  two 
years  just  passed  indicates  very  clearly  that  the  board’s  policy 
in  this  respect  was  wise.  Some  institutions  are  finding  it  of 
advantage  to  adopt  different  passing  marks  for  different  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  clear  that  local  conditions  will  lead  many  institu- 
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tions  for  the  present  to  accept,  at  least  in  certain  eubjects,  lower 
ratings  than  they  will  require  after  a  few  years  have  elapsed. 
Several  institutions  desire  in  the  case  of  subjects  which,  like 
Latin  and  Greek,  are  subdivided  into  a  considerable  number 
of  parts,  to  combine  the  ratings  obtained  by  a  candidate  so 
that  a  very  high  grade  in  one  part  may  to  a  certain  extent 
compensate  for  a  lower  grade  in  another  part.  For  example, 
if  a  candidate’s  examination  in  Latin  should  be  subdivided 
into  six  parts,  and  if  he  should  secure  excellent  ratings  in  five 
of  them,  almost  any  institution  would  forgive  him  a  rating 
in  the  sixth  part  which  was  slightly  below  the  standard  regu¬ 
larly  required.  Under  the  plan  adopted  by  the  board  it  is 
perfectly  easy  for  an  institution  to  exercise  discretion  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  sort. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  has  learned  that  a  few  teachers 
feel  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  which  has  governed 
the  board  in  its  choice  of  supervisors.  It  is  claimed  that  at 
some  points  it  is  impossible  to  find  persons  except  among 
teachers  who  have  prepared  candidates  for  the  examinations, 
whose  experience  qualifies  them  for  the  work  of  supervision, 
and  whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  board  is  so  great 
that  they  are  willing  to  give  their  services  to  the  board.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  probably  be  generally  admitted  that 
it  would  be  unfair,  if  not  unwise,  to  intrust  the  examinations 
of  some  candidates  to  their  own  teachers,  perhaps  to 
private  tutors,  while  other  candidates  are  required  to  take 
e.xaminations  supervised  by  strangers  and  held  amid  un¬ 
familiar  surroundings.  It  appears  to  the  writer  evident  that 
in  order  to  preserve  dignity  in  the  conduct  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  persons  whose  relations  with  the  candidates  are  those 
of  intimate  friendship  must  not  act  as  supervisors.  In  making 
arrangements  for  the  examinations  held  this  year  persons 
professionally  interested  in  secondary  education,  but  whose 
w'ork  was  chiefly  administrative,  were  preferred  for  the  work 
of  supervision,  and  in  many  cases  city  superintendents,  high- 
school  principals,  inspectors,  secretaries,  and  other  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  offered  to  help  the  work  of  the  board  by  serving 
as  supervisors. 
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Co-operation  of  College  Entrance  Ex- 

the  Secondary  amination  Board  is  to  secure,  by  means  of  a 
Schools  co-operation  between  all  those  vitally  in¬ 

terested,  that  uniformity  of  standards  which  is  essential  for 
the  general  systematic  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
secondary  education.  In  this  co-operation  representatives 
both  of  colleges  and  of  secondary  schools  must  have  part. 
The  board  recognizes  that  it  would  be  quite  as  inappropriate 
for  a  body  composed  solely  of  college  professors  to  decide  by 
a  vote  questions  affecting  in  an  important  way  the  curriculum 
of  the  secondary  schools  as  it  would  be  for  a  body  of  school¬ 
teachers  independently  to  determine  questions  affecting  the 
college  curriculum.  In  every  important  problem  that  affects 
the  relations  between  the  college  and  the  secondary  school, 
the  judgment  of  those  who  have  achieved  for  themselves 
eminence  in  the  world  of  secondary  education  is  at  least  of 
equal  importance  with  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  at¬ 
tained  similar  distinction  in  the  college  world.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  these  facts  secondary-school  teachers  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  work  of  the  board  at  every  stage.  They  are 
members  of  the  board  itself,  they  serve  upon  the  committees 
of  examiners  and  upon  the  committees  of  readers.  Their 
criticisms  and  suggestions  are  invited  in  regard  to  every  part 
of  the  work,  and  receive  consideration  equally  with  the  sug¬ 
gestions  and  criticisms  that  come  from  the  representatives 
of  the  colleges.  There  are  indications  that  the  secondary- 
school  teachers  in  no  community  thruout  the  country  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  work  that  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  board,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  the 
writer  if  it  should  turn  out  eventually  that  the  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  principles  and  of  the  standards  for  which  the  board 
stands  will  be  due  even  more  to  the  influence  of  secondary 
schools  than  to  that  of  colleges. 

The  operations  of  the  last  twelve  months,  as 
Conclusion  described  in  the  preceding  report,  make  it 
evident  that  the  work  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  is  progressing  with  long  strides.  The 
number  of  institutions  that  have  assumed  an  immediate 
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responsibility  for  the  work  of  the  board  has  increased  from 
1-5  to  22.  The  very  small  number  of  institutions  not  accept¬ 
ing  the  board’s  examinations  has  diminished.  The  number  of 
candidates  attending  the  examinations  has  increased  greatly; 
outside  of  New  York,  it  has  doubled.  These  and  other 
phenomena,  however,  that  may  be  shown  by  statistical  tables, 
do  not  at  all  measure  the  growth  of  the  board’s  influence  and 
the  increasing  influence  of  the  principles  upon  which  its  work 
is  based.  In  every  part  of  the  country  the  work  of  the  board 
has  excited  deep  interest,  and  it  is  exerting  an  elevating  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  standards,  not  only  of  secondary,  but  also  of 
collegiate  instruction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Secretary 


September  i,  igo2 
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DISCUSSIONS 

CORRELATION  OF  ALGEBRA,  GEOMETRY,  AND  PHYSICS 

Two  years  ago,  influenced  by  the  report  of  the  Chicago 
section  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  urging  the 
simultaneous  teaching  of  algebra  and  geometry,  the  high 
school  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  undertook  the  experiment  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  suggestion  and  introduced  a  course  in  mathematics,  in 
which  the  two  subjects  were  begun  at  the  same  time  by  pupils 
of  the  incoming  classes.  As  many  schools,  likewise  favorably 
impressed  with  the  theory  of  the  committee,  are  attempting  to 
make  a  practical  application,  while  other  schools  interested 
are  waiting  to  see  the  outcome  of  the  experiment  before 
departing  from  a  time-honored  tradition,  a  report  on  results 
obtained  in  Lincoln  will  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  time. 

This  school  has  gone  farther  than  the  correlation  of  algebra 
and  geometry;  it  has  introduced  a  large  amount  of  science — 
physics  and  physical  geography — for  the  sake  of  a  broader 
concrete  basis  for  the  algebra  and  more  interesting  application 
of  the  geometry.  In  order  that  a  clear  understanding  may  be 
had  of  the  feasibility  of  this  plan,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
describe  another  branch  of  the  course  of  study.  One  of  the 
required  subjects  for  the  first-year  student  is  a  course  in  what 
is  termed  “  Elementary  Science.”  It  consists  chiefly  of 
recitation  and  laboratory  experiments  in  the  common  elemen¬ 
tary  physical  laws  with  which  the  child  comes  in  daily  contact. 
The  study  excites  the  keenest  interest,  and  algebra  based  on 
this  concrete  notion  of  quantity,  both  positive  and  negative,  has 
a  life  and  meaning  unattainable  under  the  method  of  abstract 
— to  the  student  meaningless — reasoning  with  symbols  and 
rules.  Indeed  the  clear  comprehension  of  comparison  of 
quantity  which  even  the  ninth-grade  student  acquires  under 
the  development  of  mathematics  on  a  concrete  basis  is  sur¬ 
prising.  By  means  of  material  from  the  laboratory  of  actual 
measurement  and  weight,  sustained  by  geometric  intuitions 
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of  distances,  areas,  and  angles,  both  positive  and  negative, 
algebraic  principles  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind — the  specific 
cases  gradually  giving  way  to  symbols  of  general  quantitative 
expression.  For  example,  equation  work  is  taught  in  con¬ 
nection  with  experiments  on  the  balances.  At  first  all 
problems  leading  to  equations  are  taken  from  actual  experi¬ 
ments  made;  then,  as  the  pupil  begins  to  feel  the  tediousness 
and  uselessness  of  specific  numbers  of  grams,  decigrams,  etc., 
in  carrying  out  his  thought,  he  is  led  to  introduce  general 
expressions — in  fact,  many  pupils  will  attempt  this  without 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  write  w  for  weight 
of  some  substance,  or  c  for  number  of  centigrams,  etc.,  or 
I  for  length  of  lines,  a  for  size  of  angles;  while  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher  a  more  thoro  comprehension  of  general 
quantitative  expression  is  obtained  than  can  be  obtained  under 
any  other  method  of  presentation.  Furthermore,  by  means 
of  geometric  relations  of  magnitude  and  by  laboratory  study 
of  such  laws  as  that  of  the  lever  and  Boyle’s  law,  the  student 
reaches  an  understanding  of  ratio,  both  direct  and  inverse, 
clearer  to  a  degree  than  is  ever  possible  under  the  isolated 
teaching  of  algebra.  Positive  and  negative  quantities  become 
a  reality  thru  geometric  and  physical  examples.  Solution  by 
rule  is  unnatural  to  this  method  of  teaching  and  is  strictly 
guarded  against.  Mathematical  operations  must  be  per¬ 
formed  in  harmony  with  laboratory  operations.  It  is  not 
practical  to  add  up  all  the  positive  quantities  and  then  all  the 
negative  and  take  the  difference  of  the  sums  in  a  test  of 
temperature — addition  is  performed  naturally  as  the  work 
proceeds. 

Experiment  leads  the  student  to  decide  quickly  the  amount 
that  must  be  added  to  one  quantity  in  order  to  obtain  another, 
so  he  does  not  change  signs  and  add  when  he  wishes  to  sub¬ 
tract.  He  has  been  led  to  the  equation  thru  experiment  with 
balances;  he  performs  the  operations  of  the  reduction  of  the 
equation  in  the  same  manner  as  he  performs  the  experiments 
with  his  balances;  that  is,  having  known  and  unknown  quanti¬ 
ties  in  each  pan,  he  naturally  takes  an  equal  amount  from  each 
till  he  has  only  known  in  one  pan  and  unknown  in  the  other; 
so  he  sees  the  analogy  and  treats  the  equations  likewise. 
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Thus  thruout  the  entire  first  year  the  three  studies,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  physics,  are  kept  together — the  latter  supple¬ 
menting  the  former  with  concrete  material,  the  former  fur¬ 
nishing  the  solution  of  problems  drawn  from  the  experiments 
of  the  latter  and  leading  to  generalizations  of  results.  The 
reasoning  is  similar  if  not  the  same  in  all,  which  fact  is  kept 
constantly  before  the  student. 

During  the  second  year,  when  equation  work  is  strongest, 
the  geometry  and  physics  furnish  a  body  of  material  which 
can  be  utilized  to  create  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  interest 
in  the  subject.  To  add  to  this,  the  more  elementary  ideas  of 
trigonometry  are  introduced  in  connection  with  ratio  and 
proportion  and  similar  triangles,  thus  opening  up  another  line 
of  practical  applications. 

The  objection  has  been  offered  to  this  plan  of  teaching 
mathematics  that  it  will  require  too  much  time.  This  is  not 
true.  The  mathematics  is  completed  in  less  time  than  is 
required  by  other  schools  in  the  State,  or  than  was  formerly 
required  in  this  school  under  the  single-study  method,  while  a 
far  greater  degree  of  thoroness  and  insight  into  the  subject  is 
obtained. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  will  easily  impress  itself  upon 
anyone  who  stops  to  consider  that,  instead  of  being  shot  thru 
the  algebra  in  a  year  and  geometry  in  a  year  and  a  half,  with¬ 
out  any  clear  notion  as  to  the  use  of  either,  the  student  spends 
in  reality  two  and  a  half  years  on  each.  The  principles  are 
inculcated  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  be  forgotten,  while 
the  application  of  mathematics  to  physics  is  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  knowledge  of  physical  laws  is  utilized  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  student  in  the  pursuit  of  that  branch  of  learning 
which  alone  embodies  undisputable  truth. 

Edith  Long 

High  School, 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  POOR 

In  the  otherwise  admirable  paper  contributed  to  the  Septem¬ 
ber  Educational  Review  by  Miss  Lucia  Stickney  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  following: 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how  much  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
charity  and  correction  in  America  is  made  in  London  a  part  of  the  school 
system.  Here  [in  America]  the  fresh-air  fund,  the  vacation  schools  and 
playgrounds,  the  visits  to  the  concert  and  museum  are  connected  with 
some  institution  of  religion  or  philanthropy.  There  the  school  is  made  the 
center  and  avenue  of  these  benevolences,  even  tho  they  originated  with 
some  other  organization. 

Before  comparing  unfavorably  the  school  activities  of  her 
own  country  with  those  of  London,  Miss  Stickney  might  have 
familiarized  herself  with  what  the  public  schools  are  doing  in 
many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  Her  remarks 
may  be  true  of  Cleveland,  O. ;  they  are  not  true  of  Boston,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.;  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  of  other  cities 
I  might  mention.  Take  New  York  City,  for  example, — the 
American  city  that,  in  the  size  and  character  of  its  population, 
most  closely  resembles  London, — are  “  the  vacation  schools 
and  playgrounds,  the  visits  to  the  concert  and  museum,”  con¬ 
nected  solely  “  with  some  institution  of  religion  or  philan¬ 
thropy  ”  ?  By  no  means.  Religious  and  philanthropic  in¬ 
stitutions  do  much  noble  work  of  this  kind;  but  the  burden 
falls  chiefly  on  the  Board,  of  Education.  During  the  summer 
of  the  present  year  the  Board  of  Education  expended  $125,000 
of  the  people’s  money  on  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds  in 
the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city.  The  average  daily  attendance 
in  these  institutions  exceeded  150,000.  In  the  vacation  schools 
were  taught  basketry,  carpentry,  leather  work,  sewing  and 
dressmaking,  millinery,  crocheting  and  knitting,  drawing  and 
painting,  embroidery,  chair-caning,  cooking,  nursing,  house¬ 
keeping,  Venetian  iron  work,  whittling,  cardboard  construc¬ 
tion,  fret-sawing,  and  other  forms  of  manual  training.  In  the 
evenings  band  concerts  were  given  on  the  roof  playgrounds  of 
seven  large  public-school  buildings.  These  concerts  were  so 
largely  attended,  not  only  by  the  children,  but  by  the  mothers, 
often  with  babies  in  their  arms,  from  the  tenement  ho^-ses,  that 
this  feature  of  the  work  will  doubtless  be  greatly  extended  in 
future  years. 

Nor  does  New  York  City  confine  her  school  philanthropy 
to  the  summer  months.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  she  has 
maintained  free  lectures  and  concerts  in  school  buildings  for 
adults.  Last  year  these  lectures  and  concerts  were  attended 
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by  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  people,  chiefly  fathers 
and  mothers  from  the  tenements.  Nor  is  this  all.  Several 
school  buildings  are  kept  open  in  the  evenings  as  play  centers 
all  the  year  round.  Here  children  engage  in  gj^mnastics,  or 
they  play  games  or  they  are  given  books  to  read,  or  they  have 
the  use  of  rooms  for  debating  societies  or  clubs,  all  under  the 
charge  of  competent  overseers.  All  this  is  in  addition  to-the 
regular  evening  schools. 

A  comparison  between  the  school  system  of  London  and  that 
of  New  York  would  be  interesting  and  instructive,  were  it 
made  with  the  requisite  knowledge  and  impartiality.  But  I 
must  protest  against  the  statement  that  many  praiseworthy 
features  of  the  London  schools  cannot  be  paralleled  in  America. 
Each  city  has  its  own  problems  to  solve  and  each  city  is  striv¬ 
ing  hard  to  solve  them.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say 
that  the  difficulties  confronting  the  school  authorities  in  New 
York  are  in  some  respects  greater  than  those  which  confront 
the  school  authorities  of  London.  These  difficulties  group 
themselves  under  two  heads:  First,  the  population  of  New 
York  is  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  is  that  of  London; 
hence,  the  school  authorities  of  the  former  city  find  it  necessary 
to  divert  much  more  of  their  time  and  attention  from  purely 
educational  work  to  the  construction  of  new  schoolhouses,  than 
do  those  of  the  latter.  In  the  second  place,  the  influx  of 
non-English-speaking  immigrants  into  New  York  is  much 
greater  than  the  similar  influx  into  London.  This  fact  makes 
the  educational  conduct  of  the  New  York  schools,  where 
probably  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  cannot  speak  English  when 
they  enter,  much  more  difficult  than  the  educational  work  of 
London.  Even  with  these  drawbacks,  however,  since  New 
York  pays  higher  salaries  to  her  teachers  than  any  other  city 
in  the  world  and  is  otherwise  providing  most  liberally  for 
her  schools,  there  will  be  no  one  to  blame  but  her  school 
officers  and  teachers,  if  she  should  ever  have  occasion  to  fear 
comparison  with  London. 

William  H.  Maxwell 

City  Si'perintf.ndent  of  Schools, 

The  City  of  New  York 
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Analytical  psychology :  A  practical  manual  for  colleges  and  normal  schools — 
By  Lig  iTNER  VViTMER,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  New  York  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1902.  xxvi-{-25i  p.  $1.50. 

At  first  glance,  Professor  Witmer’s  book  seems  to  be  an 
introduction  to  experimental  psychology.  It  would  serve 
such  a  purpose  admirably,  but  it  is  more  than  that.  The 
experiments  are  intended  to  furnish  a  basis  for  psychological 
analysis,  to  present  concrete  mental  facts  which  the  student 
can  analyze  for  himself.  The  experiments  are  simple  and 
easily  performed.  The  author  wishes  by  means  of  these  to 
enable  the  student  to  discover  the  facts  of  psychology  for  him¬ 
self  and  to  become  an  independent  observer.  The  experi¬ 
ments  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  making  this  possible.  The 
first  is  the  well-known  staircase  “  illusion,”  which  is  chosen 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  our  “  perceptions  of  external 
objects  are  determined  by  apperception  as  well  as  by  sensa¬ 
tion.”  Succeeding  experiments  show  other  ways  in  which 
perceptions  may  be  modified,  and  the  character  and  value  of 
the  contributing  elements.  This  line  of  thought  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  “  attention,”  which  is  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter.  Association  follows,  succeeded  by  discussions  of 
space  perception,  psycho-physiological  analysis,  psycho¬ 
physical  analysis,  and  sensation  as  a  mental  element.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  Professor  Witmer’s  Psychology  is  the  most 
successful  attempt  yet  made  to  apply  the  analytical  method 
to  the  concrete  facts  of  psychology.  Step  by  step  he  leads  us 
to  separate  our  everyday  perceptions  into  their  constituent 
elements.  In  doing  this,  physiology  and  psycho-physics  are 
to  some  extent  included,  but  only  so  far  as  they  are  necessary 
to  explain  the  most  important  psychological  processes.  The 
student  will  not  be  led  to  believe  that  he  is  studying  a  subject 
made  up  of  fragments  of  physiology  and  physics.  Besides  the 
experiments  on  which  discussions  are  directly  based,  there  is 
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a  list  of  experiments  all  of  which  can  be  performed  by  the 
student  without  the  need  for  constant  supervision  and  without 
complicated  apparatus.  The  order  of  chapters  will  show  that 
Professor  Witmer  h^.s  kept  in  view  the  educational — that  is  to 
say,  the  psychological — order. 

In  scope,  the  manual  is  “  restricted  to  the  analysis  of  the 
component  processes  of  mental  phenomena.”  The  teacher 
will  wish  that  some  topics  had  been  discussed  more  fully. 
Memory  and  habit  are  treated  only  incidentally,  and  interest, 
feeling,  impulse,  instinct,  reasoning,  will,  and  the  tendency  of 
ideas  to  bring  about  movement  are  either  omitted  entirely  or 
touched  upon  very  briefly.  A  complete  manual  for  colleges 
and  normal  schools  should  give  these  subjects  more  attention. 
The  book,  as  it  stands,  while  treating  the  subjects  included 
most  admirably,  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  these 
topics  or  by  another  text-book.  On  the  other  hand,  aesthetics 
receives  an  amount  of  attention  much  in  excess  of  that  usually 
given  in  manuals  of  psychology. 

There  is  perhaps  a  superfluity  of  technical  terms,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Witmer  purposely  avoids  giving  many  definitions;  this 
has  the  advantage,  as  the  author  argues,  of  leading  the  pupil 
to  look  for  the  thing  and  not  the  word,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  leave  in  his  mind  a  very  vague  idea  of  what  the 
thing  is.  He  may  be  able  to  illustrate  it  without  being  very 
certain  as  to  what  is  essential  in  the  illustration. 

Exception  might  be  taken  to  the  scope  implied  in  his  use 
of  certain  terms.  Association,  for  example,  is  a  caption  under 
which  are  discussed  phenomena  of  contrast  in  sensation,  the 
blind  spot,  the  field  of  vision,  conception,  reasoning,  political, 
social,  and  ethical  judgments.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  all 
these  questions  lead  up  to  association,  or  center  about  it,  but 
unless  one  is  willing  to  commit  himself  to  a  thorogoing 
associationism  he  would  be  glad  to  see  certain  other  construct¬ 
ive  principles  treated  somewhat  more  fully.  But  on  the  whole 
the  book  is  admirable,  and  its  readers  will  hope  that  the 
subjects  which  it  omits,  or  treats  but  briefly,  may  soon  receive 
so  successful  and  attractive  an  exposition. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 

C0LU.MBIA  University 
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The  foundations  of  geometry — By  David  Hilbert,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Authorized  translation  by  E.  J.  Townsend, 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Illinois.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
1902.  vii  +  132  p.  $1.00. 

It  is  some  three  years  since  Hilbert’s  Grundlagen  der  Geo- 
metrie  appeared  in  the  Festschrift  zur  Feier  der  Enthiillung  des 
Gauss-Weber-Denkmals  in  Gottingen.  The  attention  of  Amer¬ 
ican  teachers  was  soon  after  called  to  the  great  value  of  the 
work,  thru  the  pages  of  the  Educational  Review  (vol.  xix, 
No.  I,  January,  1900,  p.  92),  and  the  grouping  of  the  postu¬ 
lates  was  at  that  time  explained.  It  is  now  a  pleasure  to  wel¬ 
come  a  translation,  particularly  so  because  it  presents  the  theory 
in  a  form  more  complete  than  the  original.  In  the  French 
edition  Hilbert  made  a  number  of  noteworthy  additions,  and 
these  have  all  been  embodied  in  the  present  translation.  For 
example  to  the  five  groups  already  set  forth  in  this  Review  is 
added  the  following  “  Axiom  of  Completeness :  To  a  system  of 
points,  straight  lines,  and  planes,  it  is  impossible  to  add  other 
elements  in  such  a  manner  that  the  system  thus  generalized 
shall  form  a  new  geometry,  obeying  all  of  the  five  groups  of 
axioms.  In  other  words,  the  elements  of  geometry  form  a 
system  which  is  not  susceptible  of  extension,  if  we  regard  the 
five  groups  of  axioms  as  valid.” 

For  the  teacher  of  geometry  the  work  is  invaluable.  It  gives 
the  modern  point  of  view  of  the  fundamental  postulates  of  the 
science,  and  places  the  Euclidean,  non-Euclidean,  and  non- 
Archimedean  geometries  in  their  proper  perspective.  The 
time  is  rapidly  passing  when  high-school  teachers  can  afford  to 
be  ignorant  of  these  important  theories,  and  there  is  no  better 
book  than  this  in  which  to  begin  the  study.  The  translation 
is  exceptionally  well  made,  avoiding  those  vagaries  of  English 
that  often  mar  such  attempts,  and  the  letterpress  and  figures 
are  up  to  the  usual  high  standard  maintained  by  the  publishers. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  R.  L.  Moore  has 
recently  given  (American  mathematical  monthly,  vol.  ix,  p. 
100)  a  proof  of  Hilbert’s  axiom  of  arrangement,  but  it 
appeared  too  late  to  allow  of  its  consideration  in  this  work. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  London  The  publication,  by  Dr.  Sadler’s  bureau  of 

American  ^duca-  special  inquiries  and  reports,  of  a  volume  on 
tion  education  in  the  United  States  has  led  to  a 

number  of  expressions  of  editorial  opinion  in  England  on  the 
subject  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  most  valuable 
of  these  and  the  most  detached,  so  to  speak,  seems  to  us  to  be 
that  of  the  London  Times,  which  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  here. 

In  education,  as  in  other  departments  of  human  life,  America  is  the 
land  of  experiment,  of  enterprise,  and  of  progress  untrammeled  by  past 
traditions.  Her  people  are  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  education  ;  her 
wealthy  men  are  forward  in  promoting  it  to  a  degree  which  puts  ours  to 
shame  ;  improvements  are  effected,  and  experiments  tried,  with  a  rapidity 
and  a  decision  that  take  away  the  breath  of  those  accustomed,  as  we  are 
in  England,  to  long  hesitation  about  changes  and  reluctant  departure  from 
traditional  methods.  Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a 
movement  in  the  United  States  toward  intellectual  and  educational  inde¬ 
pendence,  no  longer  trusting  to  ideas  and  systems  borrowed  from  the  old 
world,  but  .striking  out  new  conceptions  of  an  education  that  shall  fit  the 
conditions  of  American  life  and  harmonize  with  the  ideals  of  American 
citizenship. 

All  this  gives  great  interest  to  the  study  of  their  institutions ;  and  our 
own  Hoard  of  Education,  whose  series  of  special  reports  upon  the  educa¬ 
tional  features  of  this  and  other  countries  has  done  much  to  open  the  eyes 
of  Englishmen,  now  provides  facilities  hitherto  inaccessible  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  for  such  a  study,  by  the  addition  of  two  new  volumes  of 
reports  upon  American  education.  The  interest  and  importance  of  the 
study  are  suggestively  brought  out  in  an  introductory  chapter  by  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch,  from  which,  as  also  from  a  paper  in  the  second  of  the  two 
volumes  by  Mr.  .M.  E.  Sadler,  on  the  contrast  between  German  and  American 
ideals  in  education,  no  one  can  rise  without  feeling  that  his  ideals  have  been 
enlarged,  and  that  there  are  more  things  than  have  hitherto  been  dreamed 
of  in  the  somewhat  narrow  philosophy  of  English  educational  science.  On 
the  North  .American  continent.  Sir  Joshua  reminds  us,  there  will  before 
long  be  one  hundred  millions  of  English-speaking  people,  nurtured  on  our 
history  and  our  literature,  yet  emancipated  from  feudal  and  aristocratic 
influences,  and  free  to  develop  nesv  forms  of  excellence,  and,  tho  it  be  true, 
as  Mr.  Sadler  points  out,  that  a  national  system  of  education  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  national  history,  and  that  what  suits  one  people  may  not  suit 
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another,  the  development  of  education  under  the  conditions  of  this  free 
and  vigorous  life  among  our  own  kindred  must  have  lessons  for  us.  If  the 
future  of  the  world  is  with  the  English-speaking  races,  what  is  to  be  their 
training  for  it } 

Strictly,  there  is  in  the  United  States  no  one  national  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  America  is  a  confederation  of  self-governing  States,  each  retaining  all 
the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  a  sovereign  state  that  are  not  expressly 
relegated  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 
Among  the  public  interests  that  belong  exclusively  to  the  separate  States  is 
that  of  education.  There  is,  indeed,  a  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  collects  statistics  and  makes  reports,  and  exercises  great  moral 
weight ;  but  it  has  no  statutory  authority  to  establish,  inspect,  or  subsidize 
schools,  nor  does  it  in  any  sense  correspond  to  a  European  board  or 
department  of  public  instruction.  Each  State  devises  and  regulates  its 
own  system,  and  there  is  no  uniformity  of  either  methods  or  machinery. 
But,  under  all  this  diversity,  there  is  an  essential  unity  of  belief  in  demo¬ 
cratic  education,  of  desire  to  make  it  generally  accessible,  and  of  determina¬ 
tion  to  keep  up  its  quality.  Hence,  says  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  "  America  may 
be  regarded  as  a  laboratory  in  which  educational  experiments  are  being 
tried  on  a  great  scale,  under  conditions  exceptionally  favorable  to  the 
encouragement  of  inventiveness  and  fresh  enthusiasm,  and  to  the  discovery 
of  new  methods  and  new  truths.’’ 

The  first  grand  condition  which  makes  all  this  life  and  movement  possi¬ 
ble  is  popular  enthusiasm,  the  belief  of  the  democracy  in  its  schools  and 
of  the  schools  in  the  democracy.  In  that  lies  a  driving  power  which  is  as 
yet  wanting  in  England,  and  is  less  effective,  probably,  in  countries  where 
educational  improvement  has  always  come  from  a  central  government.  In 
Germany,  for  example,  the  masses  of  the  people  have  little  to  do  with  edu¬ 
cational  policy  :  in  America  nearly  all  education  rests  on  popular  control. 
Administrative  order  in  the  one  country,  free  discussion  in  the  other, 
determines  educational  progress.  The  mere  statement  of  this  difference  is 
enough  to  show  that  we,  in  our  educational  difficulties,  may  have  more  to 
learn  across  the  Atlantic  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  educational 
progress  in  England  already  is,  and  will  be  more  and  more,  in  the  direction 
of  popular  control. 

What  we  know  as  “  educational  politics  ” — questions,  for  instance,  of  the 
relation  of  public  authorities  to  teachers  and  managers,  or  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  conditions  of  state  aid  and  control — appear  less  prominent  in 
America.  Nor  is  there  found  there  any  such  distribution  of  parties  as  in 
England  so  profoundly,  and  sometimes  unfortunately,  affects  educational 
discussion.  There  are  no  venerable  institutions,  no  social  or  ecclesiastical 
privileges,  to  modify  or  to  conserve.  The  whole  American  nation  is  a 
party  of  progress,  with  divergent  views  of  what  progress  means,  and  edu¬ 
cational  progress  has,  under  such  conditions,  a  better  chance  of  being-  con¬ 
sidered  on  its  own  merits,  and  not,  as  so  often  here,  upon  considerations 
that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  education.  Educational  reformers 
are  freer  there  than  here  to  go  ahead  at  full  speed. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  difference  between  the  United  States  and 
ourselves,  or  some  other  countries  in  Europe,  is  that  the  question  of 
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religious  teaching  does  not  come  in.  Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  a 
purely  secular  system,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  vastly  simplifies  educational 
problems  by  removing  them  from  a  sphere  of  thought  in  which  men  differ 
most  widely  and  most  deeply,  and  which,  when  brought  to  the  front  in 
educational  discussions,  tend  to  override  all  other  considerations.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  “  religious  difficulty  ”  has  for  a  century  past  vitally  affected,  and 
sometimes  grievously  hindered,  national  education,  while  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  jeopardizing  well-intentioned  and  much  needed  reforms.  In 
French  it  has  produced  a  crop  of  chronic  bitterness.  But  in  America  we 
gather  that  it  finds  no  place.  Theological  instruction  in  any  form  is 
absent  from  the  common  schools ;  the  co-operation  of  the  churches  is  not 
sought  for,  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  as  such,  have  no  part  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  schools. 

This,  says  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  indicates  a  general  conviction  that  “  in  a 
community  in  which  thought  and  religious  profession  are  absolutely 
unfettered,  and  in  which  there  is  no  established  church,  and  no  one 
ecclesiastical  body  entitled  to  claim  special  privilege  or  social  superiority, 
the  State  should  keep  itself  severely  detached  from  all  religious  parties  and 
controversies,  and  should  afford  in  the  common  school  no  facility  whatever 
for  denominational  teaching.”  This  is  perhaps  logical,  and  in  America 
possible :  in  England  it  is  at  present  impracticable,  and  surely  undesirable. 
Some  stress  is  laid  in  these  volumes  on  moral  education  in  American 
schools.  But  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  morality  can  really  be  taught 
without  a  religious  basis  is  not  so  clear.  That  even  in  America  there  are 
misgivings  on  this  head  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  some  States  there 
are  a  good  many  schools  “  representing  outright  the  religious  idea,”  and 
generally  attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  religious  denominations.  In  New 
York  city  and  State,  too,  there  are  preparatory  or  private  schools  represent¬ 
ing  a  movement  in  protest  against  the  merely  intellectual  character  of  the 
public  schools.  There  is,  we  suspect,  a  tinge  of  optimism  in  the  reports  of 
the  working  of  a  purely  secular  education.  It  is  logical  and  symmetrical ; 
but  it  ignores  one  of  the  most  powerful  motive  forces  in  men’s  nature, 
their  religious  feeling.  In  spite  of  all  our  troubles  over  the  “  religious 
difficulty,”  we  should  be  sorry  to  substitute  for  it  the  barren  peace  of  mere 
secularism. 


In  our  opinion,  often  expressed,  the  closing 
A  Coming  Problem  sentences  of  this  editorial  point  to  a  deep- 
lying  and  far-reaching  problem  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  of  which  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal  in  the  next 
twenty  years.  The  truce  of  the  sects,  by  the  terms  of  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible  even  as  a  literary  work  is 
rapidly  passing,  will  not  last  undisturbed  much  longer.  The 
sacrifice  is  too  great.  At  this  time  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  printing  three  very  significant  resolutions  bearing  on  one 
or  another  phase  of  this  subject  passed — in  each  case  unani- 
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mously,  we  believe — by  those  different  representative  as¬ 
semblages,  meeting  at  widely  separated  points  and  under 
wholly  different  auspices,  during  the  past  summer. 

From  the  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  adopted  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  ii, 
1902 : 

It  is  apparent  that  familiarity  with  the  English  Bible  as  a  masterpiece  of 
literature  is  rapidly  decreasing  among  the  pupils  in  our  schools.  This  is 
the  direct  result  of  a  conception  which  regards  the  Bible  as  a  theological 
book  merely,  and  thereby  leads  to  its  exclusion  from  the  schools  of  some 
States  as  a  subject  of  reading  and  study. 

We  hope  and  ask  for  such  a  change  of  public  sentiment  in  this  regard  as 
will  permit  and  encourage  the  English  Bible,  now  honored  by  name  in  many 
school,  laws,  and  State  institutions,  to  be  read  and  studied  as  a  literary 
work  of  the  highest  and  purest  type,  side  by  side  with  the  poetry  and  prose 
which  it  has  inspired  and  in  large  part  formed. 

From  the  Declaration  of  Principles  by  the  teachers  (about 
seventeen  hundred)  at  the  Summer  School  of  the  South, 
adopted  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  July,  1902 : 

Conscious  of  our  dependence  upon  the  God  of  our  fathers,  and  believing 
that  the  highest  and  truest  civilization  can  be  attained  only  by  following 
the  precepts  of  the  great  teacher,  Jesus  Christ,  we  favor  the  recognition  of 
the  Bible  in  our  public  schools. 

From  the  Resolutions  of  the  Tenth  International  Sunday 
School  Convention,  adopted  at  Denver,  Col.,  June  30,  1902 : 

Whereas,  The  Bible  is  not  only  the  inspired  word  of  God,  but  also  the 
world’s  greatest  treasury  of  literature,  and  its  reading  is  now  excluded 
from  most  of  the  public  schools  of  America, 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  is  instructed  to  appoint  a 
Standing  Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  what  means 
should  be  taken  in  the  various  States  and  provinces  to  secure  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  without  comment,  in  the  public  schools  of  our  land. 


In  his  presidential  address  before  the  annual 
Industry^*””  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
at  University  College,  Liverpool,  Mr.  Ivan 
Levinstein  of  Manchester  discussed  the  influence  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  legislation  upon  trade  and  industry.  He  pointed 
out  that  Great  Britain  had  already  lost  the  premier  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  as  manufacturing  country  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  was  now  struggling  to  maintain  the 
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second  position  in  face  of  the  increasing  rivalry  of  Ger¬ 
many.  He  attributed  Germany’s  advance  in  industry  and 
comrherce  to  (i)  superior  economy  and  attention  to  detail; 
(2)  the  possession  of  more  trained  brains  than  any  other 
country;  (3)  a  close  alliance  between  legislation  and  science 
on  the  one  hand  and  industry  and  trade  on  the  other;  (4)  a 
national  system  of  railways  and  canals,  with  internal  and 
external  freight  charges  averaging  less  than  one-third  of  our 
own;  (5)  cheaper  skilled  labor,  with  longer  hours  than  our 
own;  (6)  a  large  supply  of  unskilled  laborers  trained  to 
habits  of  punctuality  and  discipline  by  military  service;  (7) 
protective  tariffs;  and  (8)  patent-law  system  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  public  as  well  as  those  of  the  inventor. 

Mr.  Levinstein  took  a  sound  position,  and  one  not  ordinarily 
held  in  Europe,  when  he  urged  that,  so  far  as  education  was 
concerned,  as  a  factor  in  the  economic  problem,  the  burning 
question  for  trade  and  industry  was  neither  the  question  of 
primary  education,  which  was  fairly  satisfactory,  nor  that  of 
higher  technical  or  commercial  education,  but  the  question  of 
efficient  non-specialized  secondary  education. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  indulged  in  during  the 
past  few  years  as  to  the  German  policy  of  encouraging  com¬ 
mercial  education.  Recently  the  Zwickau  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  asked  for  reports  from  the  145  bodies  of  this  character 
thruout  the  whole  of  the  German  Empire.  The  United 
States  consular  agent  at  Eibenstock  has  just  transmitted  a 
very  full  report,  covering  the  details  from  each  of  the  cities 
or  towns  which  has  a  chamber  of  commerce.  Of  the  total 
number  of  these  bodies,  112  are  actively  engaged  in  promot¬ 
ing  commercial  education.  The  inactivity  of  the  remainder 
is  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  fact  that  they  have  only 
recently  been  established,  or  that  commercial  education  in 
their  districts  is  maintained  by  other  bodies  known  as  mer¬ 
chant  unions  or  by  municipal  governments.  The  statistics 
for  1901  show  that  22  chambers  of  commerce  gave  $15,652 
in  cash  to  44  commercial  schools,  which  work  entirely  under 
their  own  management.  Six  chambers  paid  one-third  of  the 
deficits  in  12  commercial  schools  with  independent  manage- 
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merit;  the  amounts  are  not  stated.  Forty-eight  chambers  of 
commerce  voted  the  sum  of  $13,030  to  102  commercial  schools, 
which  were  more  or  less  controlled  by  these  chambers.  Eight 
chambers  of  commerce  paid  part  of  the  deficits  of  18  com¬ 
mercial  schools,  which  were  partially  under  their  manage¬ 
ment.  Twenty-four  chambers  of  commerce  gave  small  sums 
to  31  commercial  schools  for  the  purpose  of  buying  prizes, 
books,  etc.  Four  chambers  devoted  $1697  to  independent 
lectures  on  commerce  and  industry.  Further,  it  appears  that 
12  chambers  of  commerce  give  prizes  in  the  shape  of  books, 
money,  or  stipends;  in  24  the  members  take  part  in  the  ex¬ 
amination;  in  6  districts  the  secretary  of  the  chamber  makes 
tours  of  inspection  among  the  schools;  63  chambers  have 
members  on  the  school  board  of  directors;  8  have  ar¬ 
ranged  lectures  for  clerks  and  others  holding  minor  positions 
in  business  houses;  3  have  arranged  for  teachers’  con¬ 
ferences;  one  has  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  all 
important  school  subjects;  and  another  has  established  an 
industrial  exhibition.  The  consul  says  that  this  sketch  of  the 
work  of  German  chambers  of  commerce  in  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  exhausting  the  subject.  He 
is  informed  by  German  merchants  and  manufacturers  that 
they  are  only  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  of 
education.  He  states,  as  an  example,  that  8  chambers 
of  commerce  are  at  present  busy  with  reorganizing  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  commercial  schools  in  their  districts;  13  are 
agitating  in  favor  of  such  schools;  6  have  declared  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  give  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  schools  in  their 
districts,  if  certain  conditions  are  complied  with;  6  are  con¬ 
templating  assuming  the  management  of  the  schools  in  their 
districts;  and  several  wish  to  appoint  directors  at  the  cham¬ 
ber’s  expense  to  introduce  lectures,  establish  libraries,  and 
grant  prizes.  The  consul’s  conclusion  is  that  Germany  pays 
almost  as  much  attention  to  trade  education  as  she  does  to 
any  other  branch  of  instruction. 

Instruction  in  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  for  June  last 

so-called  Temper-  printed  in  full  the  preliminary  report  on 
ance  Physiology  school  instruction  in  the  effects  of  stimulants 
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and  narcotics  submitted  a  few  weeks  previously  to  the  New 
York  State  Science  Teachers’  Association  by  a  committee 
of  that  body.  We  are  now  in  receipt  of  a  long  reply  to  that 
report  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Central  Committee  for 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  It  should  be  obtained  and 
read  by  all  who  are  truly  interested  in  the  question  which  it 
discusses.  For  ourselves,  we  are  so  completely  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  so-called  scientific  temperance  movement  and 
so  weary  of  the  reiteration  by  its  representatives  of  dogmas 
which  are  at  most  matters  of  opinion,  that  we  are  not  entirely 
an  unbiased  judge  of  the  value  of  this  reply.  The  notion  that 
the  use  of  alcohol  is  immoral  is  to  us  perfectly  incomprehensi¬ 
ble,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 


The  Summer-  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory 

School  of  the  of  recent  events  has  been  the  unqualified 
success  of  the  first  session  of  the  Summer 
School  of  the  South,  held  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Southern  Education  Board.  President  Dab¬ 
ney  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  Mr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
formerly  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  were  the  men  upon  whose 
shoulders  fell  the  task  of  organization  and  direction,  and  they 
are  to  be' heartily  congratulated  upon  the  result.  The  total 
registration  was  2019,  including  687  men  and  1332  women. 

Of  the  number  enrolled  about  1500  were  teachers  in 
actual  service.  Twenty-nine  States  were  represented.  Ten¬ 
nessee  sent  1003,  Georgia  248,  Alabama  180,  North  Carolina 
169,  Mississippi  109,  South  Carolina  50,  Texas  29,  and 
Virginia  22.  The  splendid  success  of  this  undertaking  shows 
that  the  new  educational  movement  in  the  Southern  States  is 
under  full  headway. 


The  Boston  Advertiser  has  published  several 
ton  SchMiVAgfin  articles  charging  that  ground  for  a  serious 
scandal  e.xists  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Under  date  of  August 
2,  General  H.  V.  Boynton,  president  of  the  Washington 
board  of  school  commissioners,  wrote  to  the  Advertiser  a  letter 
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which  appears  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  newspaper’s  alle¬ 
gations  and  to  hold  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make  a  searching 
investigation.  General  Boynton  forcibly  adds  that  he  dis¬ 
claims  “  any  desire  or  purpose  to  tolerate,  excuse,  or  condone 
such  conditions  as  the  Advertiser  alleges  to  exist.” 

Since  the  success  of  the  intrigue  which  displaced  Superin¬ 
tendent  Powell  and  threw  the  Washington  schools,  then 
among  the  very  best  in  the  country,  into  chaos,  well-informed 
observers  have  been  prepared  for  anything.  When  a  little 
group  of  self-seeking  politicians,  newspaper  men,  and  com¬ 
mittee  clerks  can  overturn  the  school  system  of  a  great  city 
for  purely  personal  reasons,  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  somewhere.  Dr.  Francis  R.  Lane,  who  leaves  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  after  years  of 
successful  service,  gives  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  the  change, 
the  utterly  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  present  school  con¬ 
ditions  in  Washington. 

Mr.  John  Adams,  formerly  rector  of  the  United  Free 
Church  Training  College  at  Glasgow,  and  lecturer  on  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  education  in  the  University  of  London. 

Mr.  John  Edgar,  a  classical  teacher  in  the  Royal  High 
School  at  Edinburgh,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Professor 
Meiklejohn  in  the  chair  of  education  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews. 

The  newspaper  reports  of  the  Commencement  season  of 
1902  contained  the  following  instances  of  the  conferring  of 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  honoris  causa: 

Muhlenberg  College,  Pa . Julius  F.  Sachse  of  Philadelphia 

Villanova  College,  Pa . Rev.  William  J.  Hill  of  Brooklyn 

Justice  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  of  New  York 
Providence  University  (location  unknown) 

Rev.  W.  J.  McMillin,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 


